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MSTA 
GROUP INSURANCE 


u NEED this protection because... 
all teachers NEED 





& WEEKLY CASH INCOME WHILE DISABLED 


& CASH FOR HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL BILLS 
* UP TO $10,000 FOR THOSE BIGGER BILLS 


CAUSED BY SERIOUS ACCIDENTS OR... 
PROLONGED ILLNESS. 


It’s our own low-cost 


MSTA PROTECTION PLAN 
YOU need it--and 
it’s WITHIN YOUR GRASP 


IMPORTANT: An extra feature of your own MSTA Plan is that you may take 
the benefits into retirement with you AT NO EXTRA COST. 


CLIP AND MAIL...--- 


MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bidg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full informa- 


tion about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. . 
Name and Address 
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SAVE 40% TO 60% 


... SHOES FOR MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 


Over 50,000 Pairs of Nationally Branded Shoes 


You save 40% to 60% because GAMM’S buys immediate i ¢ 
cancellations and surplus stocks from only the very finest yy 


shoe firms at large discounts. This guarantees you a 40% —— Mf, ~ 4 / 
: ; Oh a 


to 60/2 savings on every famous make shoe. 





St. Louts’ Largest Outlet Shoe Store Northwest Corner of 


6th & DELMAR 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Open Monday and Thursday til 9 p.m. 
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hope you'll play favorites 


: 
ee hin 
and visit Boyd's while you’re in town 


Our welcome mat is out for the men and women with a distinctive selection of gifts. This year 


in education and we wish you every success we re celebrating our 81st anniversary and 











[UNITY 





during your meeting. We're hoping, too, you'll 
stop at Boyd's stores while you're in the 
city. We feature fine clothing for men and 


women, also boys’ and girls’ wear . . . along 


have just opened two new stores...a boys’ 
shop in Clayton and new store in Crest- 
wood Plaza. We look forward to greeting you 


at a Boyd's store. 


BOY D'S 


Downtown - Crestwood - Clayton 


of a 


sixth and olive forsyth and bemiston 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 


million tons . 





Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 





When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 


.. the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Bulk cement is shipped by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 


GOUGH eat taza 








Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete, 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 












_IMPORTANT EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

6 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. 
Louis, Nov. 6-8, 1957. 

10 American Education Week, Nov. 
10-16, 1957. 

11 American Public Health Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Cleveland, 





Ohio, Nov. 11-15, 1957. 
17 Book Week, Nov. 17-23, 1957. 
28 Annual Convention National 


Council for Social Studies, NEA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 28-30, 1957. 
29 Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers An- 
nual Convention, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 29-30, 1957. 


JANUARY 

31 South Central Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Kansas City, Mo., 
Jan. 31, 1958. 


FEBRUARY 

22 Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
22-25, 1958. 

MARCH 

30 American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, NEA, 60th National Conven- 


tion, in cooperation with AAH- 

PER Central District, Kansas 

City, Mo., March 30-April 3, 1958 
APRIL 


6 International Convention, Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 6-12, 1958. 


JUNE 
29 National Education Associa- 


tion Annual Convention, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 29-July 4, 1958 








KING’S RESTAURANT 
1130 Locust 


Good Food 


Popular Prices 








—-THE WHIP- 
RESTAURANT 


819 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


Across from the Statler Hotel 
In the Heart of Downtown 


Better Food for Less 
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¢ FOR FUN AT“FAMOUS'"’ 





“First principles” that make it fun to shop at Famous! 
For teachers, students, and plain ordinary ex-students 
as aren’t we all! 


: AMBLING through our big Downtown store... Basement to 10th Floor, for the 
biggest and best selection of merchandise. 








§1OA\NG on our brand-new escalators from Basement clear to the top, 
for the longest, smoothest buying trip in town! 






4 & LAXinG with the assurance that you get courteous service and prices that 
are keyed to every budget! 


And for you 16,000 teachers who will visit 
us in St. Louis this month, we have a 
special offering: 


““POME'' FOR TEACHERS 


We've welcomed printers, politicians and preachers — 
Now permit us to welcome Missouri's teachers! 
Heroes and heroines, mostly unsung, 

To whom we turn over our unruly young! 

May all of your worries seem minor or funny, 

And shop with us, if you want to save money! 

So Teachers, all—here’s our heartiest greeting: 
Hope we see lots of you here, at the meeting! 


( And the latchstring is out at our three big branch stores, too—Clayton, 
Southtown and Northland. Remember, wherever you are in St. Louis, 
Ls you're not far from Famous-Barr. So drop in and see us, do! ) 


70 mous f 


oOwNTOWN LATTON 


5 THTOWN 
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WHILE IN 
ST. LOUIS 
YOUR 
SEARCH FOR 
SHANGRI-LA 
COMES TRUE 


SEE 


The NEN 
Lowell Thomas 
Cinerama Production 


“SEARCH FOR 
PARADISE” 


TECHNICOLOR 


Music by DIMITRI TIOMKIN 
Songs Sung by ROBERT MERRILL 


The AMBASSADOR THEA- 
TRE (just 5 minutes from 
Kiel Auditorium) is the 
only Theatre within 250 
miles that can or will show 
Cinerama! 


ORDER SEATS NOW 


Special Attention to Groups 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly—Sat. 
& Sun. at 2 & 8:30 p.m. Week- 
day Eves. at 8:30—Orch. $2.40, Loge 
$1.85, Balc. $1.55—Mats. Tues. at 1; 
Wed. & Tiurs. at 2—Orch. $1.70, 
Loge $1.55, Balc. $1.20. 


eeeeeceeeeeeeseeceeeeeeee 


AMBASSADOR THEATRE 
7th ond Locust Sts., St. Levis, Me. 


— 0 check 2 mao. 
for. seats for the 


Enclosed is $ 





. performance 





2nd Choice ___ ___ 3rd Choice 











Nome. 
9 


es Stete_ __ 





Enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


AMBASSADOR 


7th & Locust Sts., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
GArfield 1-2565 











New Faculty Members 





ST. CHARLES 

Georgia Lee Clemons, kindergarten: 
Mrs. Alberta Arredondo; Mrs. Martha 
Grove; Frances Bier; Mrs. J. B. Car- 


michael; and Bruce F. Boggs. 
HOLLAND 

Glen McCool, Elizabeth Hester, 
Frank E. Woodward, and Charlie B 
Johnson. 
NOVINGER 

Philip Mudd,  principai; Wayne 


Hughes, secondary Art, M and SS; 
Barbara Bates, elementary art super- 
visor; Shirley Gentry, Mu supervisor 
for highschool and elementary; Mrs 
Dora Belle Clark, business education; 
Mrs. Myrna Ziegler, 6th grade; and 
Mrs. Lola Slater, Lib, Spch and DR. 


QUEEN CITY 

Mrs. Annabelle Brown, Ist and 2nd 
grades; Mrs. Mary Branding, E; Mrs. 
Edith Howell, HE and Sc; Stanley 
Mach, coach; and Donald Buckman, 
band and Mu. 


GREEN CITY 
Elementary: Naomi Ruth Riley, 3rd 
and 5th; and Mrs. Elsie Neagle, 2nd. 
Highschool: Bill Forbes, coach; Mrs 
Waneta Cannon, HE; Mrs. Mary Jane 
Skaggs, E; Jacquelyn Sykes, M; and 
William Edwards, principal and Sc. 


STURGEON 

Max FE. Blackburn, coach and IA; 
Mrs. Bernice Ritchie, 5th grade; Mrs. 
Sally Meck Roberts, rural; and Mrs. 
Louise Jones, rural. 


MAITLAND 

Mrs. Boyd Helzer, 2nd grade; Mrs. 
Kenneth Weston, 5th grade; Mrs. Jay 
Jasper, E; Mrs. Marlene Cracraft, 
Mu; and Curtis Forcade, SS. 


NEOSHO 

Elementary: Mrs. Margaret Russell, 
4th; Mrs. Minnie C. Speak, 4th; Mrs. 
Martha Lardner, 2nd; Mrs. Carl Led- 
better, Ist; Mrs. Virginia Wallace, Ist; 
Mrs. Patricia Carter, Ist; and Mrs. 
Sallie Rushmore, elementary music 
supervisor. 

Intermediate: Carl Ledbetter, 5th M; 
Mrs. Lillian Bland, SS and language 
arts; Mrs. Peggy Rudd, 6th M; Ouida 
Lowe, 7th M; Marvin Headley, 7th 
Sc; Mrs. Ruth Gum, 8th E; W. D. 
Ledbetter, 8th M; Mrs. Barbara Davis, 
8th Sc; Mrs. Kate McFarling, 5th and 
6th SH; Mrs. Mildred Gleghorn, 7th 
and 8th SH; Earle Hollis, special edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded; and 
George Roberts, special education for 
the orthopedically handicapped. 

. Highschool: Mrs. Lucille Williams, 
girls’ PE; David Weems, Sc; Lee Cop- 
pick, Spch, debate and E; Lowell 
Bland, Bi; and Abe Phillips, DT. 


WARRENSBURG 

Elementary: Mrs. Melba Simons, 
3rd; Mrs. Ceola Robbins, 4th; and 
Mary Helen Skillman, music super 
visor. 

Highschool: Mrs. Monia Morris, SS: 
Mrs. Una Fay Lewis, E and Jour; 
Mrs. Kathryn Stump, Sc and Chem; 
and Mrs. Louise Gregg, girls’ PE 


UNIVERSITY CITY 

Blackberry Lane Elementary School: 
Mrs. M. Beverly Blitz, 5th; Mrs. Alice 
Osborne Coffman, 4th; Joan Dailey, 
2nd; Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan Fiorenza, 
2nd; Dorothy Ann Macy, 4th; Helen 
\. Ritter, 3rd; and Mrs. Norma Jean 
Hootman, 6th 

Daniel Boone Elementary School: 
Ann P. Brookes, 2nd; Nancy Lee 
Clarke, 2nd; Lucy Anne Darby, 5th; 
Joan Marlene Dellbringge, 4th; Mrs 
Ernestine Harper, Ist; and Mrs. Con 
stance Louise Kramer, 2nd. 

Delmar-Harvard Elementary School: 
Joseph L. Blasingame, 6th; Eugene J 
Buescher, PE; Mrs. Loretta Maxere 
Fechner, 5th; Loretta Ann _ Kohler, 
4th; Susan Elizabeth Metz, 6th; and 
Mary Waters, 2nd. 

Flynn Park Elementary School: 
Mrs. Myrna Nell Adams, Ist; Ros« 
Adams, 4th; Joyce Rhodes Green; 
James M. Hake, 6th; and Mrs. Barbara 
Miller Kean, Ist. 

McKnight Elementary School: \rs 
Patsy Ann Baynard; Mae Kadowski, 
oth and Mrs. Radine Borowsky, 5th 

Pershing Elementary School: Joyc« 
Elaine Edson, 3rd; Mrs. Esther G 
Levine, 3rd; Melvin E. O’Bannon, I’E; 
and Carroll Russell, 4th. 

University Forest Elementary 
School: Margot Waters, 4th; and 
Evelyn Hammond, 4th. 

Brittany Jr. Highschool: James 
Franklin Aldridge, art; Mrs. Charlotte 
Ann Brickner, M; Mrs. Mary Anne 
Cartwright, vocal Mu; Mrs. Susanna 
Wickham Crowford, HE; Mrs. Alicia 
Ann Kendall, EK and SS; Mrs. June 
M. Pearson, E, SS and guidance: 
Merle C. Richmond, IA; Janice Spur 
geon, HE; Earl E. Tidrow, Jr., M: 
Ruth Anne Ulbrich, art; and Richard 
L. Vinson, E and SS. 

Hanley Jr. Highschool: Mrs. Eliza 
beth G. Hopkins, E: Donna Jean Kin 
man, Sp; Louis T. Miller, PE; Anita 
Ann Parent, art; and Edmond A 
Roberts, Sc. 

Senior Highschool: Tobie J. Adams, 
safety and driver education; Dennis 
LeRoy Armstrong, safety and drive 
training; Ronald L. Bergmeier, safety 
and driver training; Clara Marian 
3rown, art; Mrs. Betty Stake Carr, 
E; Myrna Ruth Chase, H; Miles W 
Edenburn, M; Dorothy Mae Han 
peter, safety and driving; John ] 
Hoff, IA; Alice Jane Johnson, H; Jack 
P. Shelnutt, H; and Kenneth J. Smith, 
E. 

Ward Building: Mrs. Mildred Smith, 
social worker. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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WHERE 
SAINT LOUIS 
SHOPS 

WITH | 


CONFIDENCE 
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FIRSTS IN FASHION 


Wait until you see the collection of beautiful fashions for your 
wardrobe! For school, for dress, for leisure . . . clothes at prices 
to please your purse. 


ONE-STOP MEN’S STORE 


The only one of its kind in St. Louis! All on the first floor Down- 
town: clothing, furnishings, sportswear, even shoes. You'l! enjoy 
this one-stop shopping. 


GOURMETS PLEASURE! 


Love to eat? Downtown on the seventh floor, there's the Tea- 
room, Hasty Puddin’ and Men's Grill! A cafeteria in the 
Downstairs Store... in Clayton, Forsyth Corner. 


DOWNTOWN: NINTH AND OLIVE...CLAYTON: FORSYTH AT HANLEY ‘ 
SHOP DOWNTOWN TILL 8:30 P.M. MONDAY AND THURSDAY NIGHTS 
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ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


Dil 


PURE CASHMERE 
COATS 


*$4 


Usually $129.95 


Luxurious, imported 100% Cashmeres in 
fashion’s most-wanted fall shades. Milium 
Lined and interlined. Sizes 8 to 18. 


GREENFIELD 'S 


SIXTH AND LOCUST, ST. LOUIS 











Now A SEARS St. Louis Stores 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 


You are cordially invited to drop in for 
a quick and easy “lesson” in economy ... 
quality .. . and selection . . . at the favor- 


ite store of teachers all over America. 


*1408 North Kingshighwa) 


\ iL *3708 South Grand Ave. 

Sates “aK *7412 Manchester Road 
*9501 Watson Road 
"10th and State, E. St. 


ot your meorey back Louis, Mlinois 











New Faculty 


(Continued from Page ¢ 


WALKER 

William J. Clark, PE and biology; 
Mrs. Yana Reid, E and SS; Mrs. 
Martha Norris, Ist grade; and Mrs. 
Alyce Kuehl, Sc. 
BOLIVAR 

Mrs. Cleo Walker, Ist; Mrs. Bethany 
Cunningham, 2nd; Mrs. Sylvia Frank- 
lin, special education; Joyce Agee, 
VHE; and John Jones, IA. 
VIENNA 

Mrs. Flossie Glen, 8th grade; Mrs. 
Juanita Hutchison, HE; Mrs. Roberta 
Groover, E and publications; Travis 
John, Jr., SS; and Orlan P. Wilson, 
cs: 
CLIMAX SPRINGS 

R. H. Wybrant, superintendent and 
M; Mrs. R. H. Wybrant, Mu and E; 
Donald Killion, Sc; James Houser, 
coach and 7th and 8th grades; and 
Mrs. Geneva Driskill, 3rd and 4th 
grades. 


RICH HILL 

Ada Griffin, E; Willard Cobb, Sc 
and M; Maybelle Cochran, VHE; 
Charles Cowdrey, coach and SS; and 
Wayne Whisler, coach and Sc 


KEYTESVILLE 

Elementary: Mrs. Thelma Schooler 
Schmid, 3rd; Mrs. Rosemary W ood- 
ward, 3rd; Nellie Porter, 7th; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Emerson Burnett, 8th. 

Highschool: Lawrence Dickerson, 
coach; Ellis Simler, CS and principal; 
Rolla Herbert, SS. 


LIBERAL 

Mrs. Patricia Stephenson, elementary 
Mu; Mrs. Lavon Bumgarner, CS; 
Marcel Normand, E; and Mrs. Neoma 
Mage, Art and elementary principal. 


AVA 

Clyde Bell, 8th grade; Bessie ElI- 
lison, 4th grade; Shirley Piland, 8th 
grade; Ella Jean Dixon, elementary 
Mu; King Schollenberger, Mu; Don 
Sallee and Ray Chasteen, coaches; W. 
F. Rushton, Sc; Don Robinson, IA; 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Decker, E and SS; 
and Barbara Adkins, HE. 


CLAYTON 

Nick Adzick, Mrs. Carolyn Barber, 
PE; Judith Bensiek, Mu; Eileen Brick, 
3rd; Don Davis, 5th; Mrs. Joanne 
Diekroeger, 2nd; Joan Doherty, 6th; 
Mrs. Beatrice Franzel, speech cor- 
rectionist; Mrs. Naomi Edmonds, 3rd; 
Mrs. Marilyn Henry, PE; Jack Her- 
ti-h, 7th. 

Mrs. Janet Hogan, 2nd; Mrs. Ber- 
nice Horowitz, 2nd; Mrs. Joan Kruetz- 
man, 2nd; Walter Lundt, PE; Mrs. 
Eleanor Masterson, Ist; William 
Milla, PE. 

Robert Murrey, highschool; Mrs. 
Charlotte Rosenblum, 2nd: Mrs. Mary 
Rostek, PE; Mrs. Edna Sinclair, 3rd; 
Mrs. Jane Synovitz, highschool; Mrs. 
Joella Utley, 2nd; and Alma Wo-tham, 
6th. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF WORLD BOOK’S SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


p 








See 


New FREE BOOKLET 


\ “CLASSROOM CLINIC 
| FOR 

ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS” 


” 


% ant 


| ail ae 
ee 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 
WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 


FURTHER PROOF’ 
THAT WORLD BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


@ “In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week 
study on world geography. Can I get help from 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” 


@ “Do you have suggestions for making my sixth- Modern educational methods demand the use of 
grade reading classes more effective?” an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 

@ “I have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, student and yet provide an opportunity for more 
and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 


ties to make our club meetings more exciting?” 


the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curricular—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of all 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 





Write to your local World Book Manager: 


World Book LA MONTE ROACH 


209 E. Gregory Blvd. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Kansas City 14, Missouri 
KATHERINE & DEACON LILE 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING 1026 East Linden 


WORLD BOOK EXHIBIT Ri :; 
ichmo Hts. 17, Miss 
AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION nd ssouri 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Teachers 


BLACK 
& 
WHITE 


“St. Louis’ Largest 
Taxi Cab Operators” 


a 

© CAREFUL 

® COURTEOUS 

® EFFICIENT 

® DRIVERS 

e 

YOU ALWAYS GET A 


BLACK & WHITE CAB 
WHEN YOU DIAL... 


CEntral 1-6200 


Eagle Stamps Given on all 
Charge Accounts 
“Open One To-day” 

& 

Ask Us About Our Convenient 
Coupon Books 



















BADER’S 


The Leading 
Art Supply 
House of the 


Southwest 





Complete Camera Dept. 





BADER'’S 


1113 Locust St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 











| HEALTH HELPS 


Hundreds of free audio-visual health 
aids are listed in the fifth edition of 
“Health Information,” a  92-page 
catalogue prepared by the State Divi- 
sion of Health at Jefferson City. Ma- 
terials are included for all age groups 
and adults. The Catalogue is free. 


FOR COACHES 

\ 1958 “Guide to Visual Aids” for 
physical education, sports and recrea- 
tion is now prepared. It describes 
books, motion pictures, slides, pam- 
phlets, handbooks, and the price of 
each. It’s free from the Athletic In- 
stitute, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


HOBBY TIME 

How a family finds 
leisure time interests is the story line 
of “Time Out for Hobbies,” a 15-min- 
ute sound-on-film 16 mm color film. 
It is suitable for senior or junior 
groups, and is available free from the 
Hobby Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pennsylvania. 


worthwhile 


WHAT WE GET 
FROM TREES 
The chart “What We Get From 
Trees” sets forth the many useful 
products derived from our forests. 
Printed in many colors to set forth 
the products we use every day from 
our forest lands the chart is 27” x 38” 
A single copy will be sent free to 
teachers by the U. S. Forest Service, 


623 N. Second St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. Additional copies are 20 cents. 
RECREATION 

PROBLEMS 


Over 850 books on recreation are 
annotated in a new 32-page “Guide to 
Recreation” published by the National 
Recreation Association. Books are 
listed in 37 categories from program 
planning, organization and  admin- 
istration, through special headings for 
hobbies, play production and _ activ- 
ities for holidays. 

The guide is available from the 
National Recreation Association, De- 
partment ED, 8 West 8th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. Cost is 25 cents. 


upsueur 


Ww 


eachin 


THE USE OF 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Teachers, principals, librarians, cu 
riculum consultants and superintend 
ents will find this pamphlet “A Hand 
book for Instructional Leaders on the 
Use of Encyclopedias in Schools” a 
valuable instructional handbook. 

Single copies may be had by writing 
College of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington 


HUNDREDS OF AIDS 

The latest volume of “Free and In 
expensive Learning Materials” gives 
hundreds of current = information 
sources. It is designed for librarians, 
teachers and pupils. Over 15,000 teach 
ers used the 1956 edition. 

The 264-page catalogue costs a dol 
lar per single copy from the Division 
of Surveys and Field Services, Georg: 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash 
ville, Tenn. 


GOVERNMENT FILMS 

“U. S. Government Films for l’ub 
lic Educational Use” describes 550 
new films in addition to hundreds oi 
older ones. It supplements bulletin 
1955 of the Office of Education. T 
gether they give the most recent in 
formation on. all motion pictures and 
filmstrips for educational use. 


The supplement is 35 cents from 
the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Bulletin 1955 is 
$1.75 from the same source. 


EAST MEETS WEST 

“Two Sides of One World,” a re 
port on six conferences sponsored by 
the U. S. National Commission fo1 
UNESCO, is now available. 

It summarizes the findings of repre 
sentatives from 10 Asian countries 
and Americans who met last year 
on campuses across the nation to dis 
cuss human values and social changes 
in South Asia and the United States 

The 79-page report points out the 
differences in Asian-American out 
looks and the implications of cultural 
factors on cooperation between the 
East and West. 

It may be ordered from the Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. for 50 cents. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 








Teachers want classroom furniture that will provide proper 
posture for their students, reduce noise, conserve floor space, 
and be durable in use. And they can find all of these benefits 
in American Seating’s complete line of school furniture. 
AMERICAN Take this No. 329 Unit Table with open-front book-box, 

7 ee for example. It is one of numerous unit tables available 
from American Seating. It comes in various heights; is de- 
signed with pedestal-type steel standards that assure stabil- 
ity, save floor space, permit students to get in or out easily 


4053 Lindell Bivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Also distributed by: with minimum chair scraping. 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY The Envoy® Chair No. 368 (shown) is also available 
1605 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri in various seat heights. It is light in weight, combines 
ster . functional beauty with comfort and good posture. Self- 
HOOVER BROS., INC. adjusting back-rail fits all occupants. These companion 
1020 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri pieces offer much more use-value than ordinary furniture; 


make both teaching and learning easier! 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Fla 
s E N D F oO R fe) U R School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Part of Harold Branson’s job as an accountant at Standard Oil is to help prepare our annual report. 
He is shown here reviewing figures with an associate, Miss Blanche Poljak. 


Will you do us a favor? 


A.most anywhere you go you can get into a lively and 
interesting discussion by bringing up business and profits. 
Try it some time. Then listen to the variety of opinions— 
and so often, the absence of facts. 

Most people are naturally interested in business, what 
business does with the money it takes in, how much of that 
money is profit, and what happens to the profit. 

We want you to know the facts about our company. That’s 


why we publish this report each year for the information of 
our customers, our friends and neighbors in Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. It tells you exactly what happened 
to the money that Standard Oil and its subsidiary com- 
panies took in last year. 

You can do us a favor by reading it...and by passing 
along some of the information you read here the next time 
a discussion starts about business and profits. 


You are welcome to a copy of our 1956 Annual Report as long as the supply lasts. 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 


1. Things we bought and used...58.7% 

Most of the money went for things we had to buy, such as crude 
oil, materials and services, plus charges made for wear and tear. 
Our company is one of America’s largest buyers of goods and serv- 
ices from other companies. We buy everything from paper clips to 
structural steel from more than 32,000 independent companies in 
hundreds of American communities. 


2. Wages, salaries, benefits ...16.0% 

Then there were wages, salaries and benefits for our 52,000 
employees. Standard Oil employees enjoy one of the broadest, most 
progressive employee benefit programs in any industry. More than 
94% of our eligible employees are participating in savings plans to 
which the company contributes. 


3. Taxes paid...18.6% 

The tax collector got his share, too. We paid national, state and 
local governments $89,130,000 in 1956. In addition, there were the 
many “hidden” taxes everyone pays, and the direct taxes placed on 
gasoline. These total direct taxes which we collected from cus- 
tomers and paid to government agencies amounted to $326,779,000. 


4. Profits paid to owners...2.5% 

After all operating expenses and taxes were paid, 6.7% was left. 
This is called profit. A part of this or 2.5% of our total income, went 
as dividends to our 143,200 shareholder-owners. Dividends paid in 
1956, including the market value on the date of distribution of the 


special fourth-quarter dividend in Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) stock, amounted to $2.31 per share. And our company has 
paid dividends every year for 63 years. 


5. Profits used for improvement...4.2% 

To serve you better, all the rest of our profits, or 4.2% of our total 
income, was plowed back into new facilities such as oil wells, 
refineries, research laboratories, transportation equipment and 
service stations. Since the end of World War II, we have spent 
about $2,300,000,000 to help meet the growth in demand and to 
bring you new and constantly improved products. 


6. You’re the boss 

All the money we took in has been accounted for. At our service 
stations, our plans and our investments face the final test...for 
our millions of customers are the bosses. To make high quality 
petroleum products more easily available to our customers, last 
year alone we spent more than $37 million on bulk plants, ware- 
houses, service stations. 


% What makes a company a good citizen? 


Well, one quality of good citizenship is frankness—with employees, 

tockholders, ft s, the public. Because we, at Standard Oil, believe 

that frankness prevents misunderstandings, we publish reports to our 

neighbors in advertisements like this so that you will know how we work, 

something about our Standard Oil family, and the part we play in the 

economic well-being of the communities in which we live and work. 
d 
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by Carmin D. Reed, Odessa 


ATHEMATICALLY 
M trained people are more in 
demand today than ever before. 
On every hand one is faced with 
the problem of measuring quan- 
tities such as distance, speed, and 
time. The language of mathemat- 
ics must be mastered since it is 
constantly used in science, in- 
dustry, and everyday life. To 
thin’ , analyze, and solve problems 
is imperative in our highly tech- 
nical and civilized world. Math- 
ematics teaches these important 
abilities. 

A shortage of trained mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and technical 
pecple exists in our country which 
may be met only by increased em- 
phasis on the study of mathemat- 
ics ant science in our schools. In 
our struggle for survival with 
Russia a knowledge of mathe- 
matics by our citizens is a neces- 
sity. Dr. Charles Kimball, pres- 
ident of Midwest Institute, says, 
“The growth of our country and 
the defense of the nation are un- 
cuestionably in the hands of sci- 
entists and engineers. That's why 
the shortage of 30,000 technical 
men and women creates a na- 
tional emergency which is grow- 
ing more acute every year.” 

What can be done about this 
shortage of mathematically trained 
people is a question with which 
every mathematics teacher should 
be concerned. This situation may 
be improved by creating in the ele- 
mentary and high school pupils a 
desire to learn and developing an 
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Teaching 


interest in the field of mathemat- 
ics. Hence the mathematics teach- 
er occupies a strategic position in 
solving this problem. By striving 
to improve the quality of his 
teaching of mathematics he may 
interest and retain pupils in the 
field of mathematics. The teacher 
is the most important single fac- 
tor in improving the quality of 
the teaching of mathematics. He 
creates the atmosphere and sets the 
stage for learning. Perhaps it is 
time for the teacher to evaluate 
himself by asking himself some 
specific questions. Am I sold on 
the importance of mathematics? 
Am I adequately prepared? Do 1 
really enjoy my work? Do I ap- 
preciate the major role played by 
mathematics in the perpetuation 
of our civilization? 

Unpopular Math 

A year's study made by the 
Educational Testing Service ol 
Princeton confirms what many ed- 
ucators have long suspected, that 
mathematics for teachers as well 
as students is the curriculum’s 
most hated subject. Their findings 
further indicate that future teach- 
ers pass through the elementary 
school learning to detest math- 
ematics. They drop it in high 
school as early as possible. They 
avoid it in teachers colleges be- 
cause it is not required. They re- 
turn to the elementary school to 
teach a new generation to detest 
it. 

An attempt should be made by 
all teachers of mathematics to 
help overcome this unhappy sit- 
uation. To find an answer, the 





Carnegie Corporation which f- 


nanced the Princeton study has 
granted $277,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics. This com- 
mittee is working on the develop- 
ment of new mathematics courses 
for the high school and_prepar- 
ing new classroom materials. 
The objectives of this committee 
are: 1. To bring the high school 
mathematics curriculum up to 
date and approach it from a cre- 
ative viewpoint including certain 
new topics. 2. To develop teacher 
and student material which pre- 
sents mathematics as an integrated 
course i rathe1 than separate 
courses. 3. To interest pupils in 
mathematics itself. 4. To provide 
classroom text materials, guides, 
teacher conferences and _ bring 
teachers to the University of IIli- 
nois campus for a year of study. So 
far, the committee has developed 
three courses and expects to com- 


plete a fourth during this year. 


New Methods 

Obviously, there is a great need 
for the teacher to improve the 
quality of teaching mathematics 
and thereby interest more pupils 
in the field. In order to accom- 
plish this objective the teacher 
should try to discover the back- 
ground, interests, abilities, and 
capabilities of his pupils, and pre 
sent the subject matter in terms 
of these. For example, in teaching 
positive and negative numbers, il 
the teacher uses the thermometer, 
gains and losses at football games, 
having and owing money, the 

(Continued on Page 15) 





TEST SCORING 
SERVICE AIDS 
THE BUSY 
TEACHER 











by Roy C. Nehrt, Director 


Tests and Measurements, Ferguson 








O you dread the time when 
1.) scantectecd tests are to be 
administered because it will mean 
hours of paper checking? Do you 
sometimes wish you didn’t 
to make up a test because it will 
take several hours to score? Does 
grade reporting time mean many 
hours of averaging test scores and 
indecision about the final mark? 


have 


Are you sometimes concerned 
about whether your tests are any 
good or not? Then read this. It 
may contain the answers to some 
of these questions. 

With the increasing demands on 
the time of the classroom teacher 
causing concern on the part of 
both the teacher and administra- 
tor, a number of ways to relieve 
the teacher of non-teaching duties 
are being investigated. A means 
of releasing the classroom teacher 
from most 
tiring chores, and at the same time 
contributing to the improvement 
of instruction, has been tried in 


the Ferguson-Florissant R-2 School 


perhaps one of the 


District since November 1956. 
time a _ test scoring 
established in this 
district. An IBM) test 
machine was installed and scoring 


At that 
service Was 
scoring 


service made available to all 
teachers in the district. The pro- 
cedure is fairly simple. 

Standard IBM separate answer 


sheets and electrographic pencils 
were placed in each of the twelve 
school offices. Any teacher who 
constructs an informal objective- 
type test can have his pupils re- 
cord their responses on a separate 
answer sheet. After administering 
the test, the teacher sends the an- 
swer sheets along with a key to 
the testing office through the inter- 
office mail. The tests are machine 
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scored and returned to the teacher 
within two or three days. All ot 
the standardized group tests ol 
achievement, aptitude, and intelli- 
gence are also machine scored for 
the teachers. 

Consider for a moment some ol 
the operations that can be _ per- 
formed on the machine. It is pos- 
sible to read six separate scores 
for each paper from one insertion. 
Correction formulas, such as rights 
minus wrongs, or any fraction of 
wrongs, may be used. It is pos- 
sible to score papers at the rate ol 
six hundred per hour. It has been 
that improvement of 
other 


shown 
teacher-made__tests and 
means of pupil evaluation contri- 
bute to the effectiveness of the in- 
structional program. 

There are three ways in which 
this test scoring service contributes 
to the improvement of instruction. 

First, with the use of a graphic 
item counter attachment, it is pGs- 
sible to make an item analysis of 
Difficulty 

of ex- 


each teacher-made test. 
indices (the percentage 
aminees answering each item cor- 
rectly) may be quickly determ:ned 
from a graph, prepared auto- 
matically by the machine, which 
shows the number of correct re- 
sponses to each item. If a deier- 
mination of the attractiveness of 
choice 


distractors in multiple 


items is desired, a similar pro- 
cedure may be used to find quickly 
how many examinees elected each 
choice. 

Discrimination indices may also 
be readily determined. By making 
item count graphs for the highest 
scoring and lowest scoring fourths 


‘of the papers, comparisons of cor- 


rect responses by the high scoring 
and low scoring groups can be 


made. If the low scoring group 
answers correctly a given item 
more frequently than the high 


scoring group, the item is said to 
have poor discrimination. 
Similarly, an item analysis of a 
random sample of standardized 
achievement test papers from each 
grade level can be made to de- 
termine comparative strengths and 
weaknesses on the part of these 
groups. Curricular valilation of 
the test may be established by this 
process also. In some insiances a 
teacher may desire an item analv- 
sis of the achievement test papers 
for his class for diagnostic pur- 
poses. 
Finally, 
make up report cards, this servic 


when it is time to 


aids the teacher again. rhe 


teacher assigns weights to the 


various grading criteria as _ he 


chooses (e.g. homework, 15%; class 
participation, 5%; unit tests, 25%; 
quarterly tests, 4o%; and final 
exam., 15%). He determines a 


percentage score for each pupil 
on each criterion, and marks this 
percentage score on a specially pre- 
pared scoring sheet. Aa aggregate 
weighing unit is wired according 
to the relative weights assigned by 
the teacher for each grading cii- 
terion. The special score sheets 
are inserted in the machine and 
the weighted score is read for each 
paper. These sheets can be scored 
at the rate of several hundred per 
hour. The teacher mav then coim- 
bine this weighted score on quan- 
whateve1 


titative with 


other subjective evaluations he has 


measures 


made and assign a mark for the 
course. 

Several of the school 
teachers have jointly constructed 


high 
and administered examinations. 
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These test papers were machine 
analyzed. The 


scored and 
teachers now plan to revise and 
improve these examinations in 
the light of item analysis. The di- 
rector of testing has offered to 
give whatever technical assistance 
the teachers might request. Since 
a large part of the final mark in 
any course is based on the results 
ol teacher-made tests, it seems un- 
necessary to comment turther up- 
on the contribution this service 
renders in increasing the validity 
and reliability of teacher-made 
tests 

Each year several students from 
the high school office practice 
classes are selected to spend an 
hour a day in the administrative 
offices to learn machine operations 
and office routine. As part of this 
training, the girls are taught to 
operate the test scoring machine 
and to assist in item analysis and 
related statistical procedures. This 
practice reduces the cost of the 
test scoring service and gives the 
students valuable vocational train- 
ing. 

Cost? The district spends about 
Sizg00 per year for machine rental 
and answer sheets. It saves about 
$500 per year in scoring fees pre- 
viously paid to other agencies. By 
making the service available to 
other school districts in St. Louis 
County on a cost basis, it receives 
from $500 to $800 per vear in 
lees. If you consider the several! 
thousand teacher-hours per year 
that are saved, you might find the 
scoring service returns 200% or 
more of the $1200 per year ex- 
pense. The return from increased 
teacher morale and test improve- 
ment is incalculable. 


Pa eennennnnn 
D Kecent Uno ST 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
School districts not maintaining 
classes for handicapped children must 
contfact with another district for edu- 
cation of children beginning Septem- 
Ber 1957. When a district provides in- 
struction for handicapped children 
sugh,.instruction must be in accord- 
ance ‘with regulations of Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
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Improving Mathematics Teaching 


(Continued from Page 13) 


abstract ideas of positive and neg- 
ative numbers take on meaning in 
terms of the experiences of the 
pupil. Passing from the concrete 
to the abstract in teaching makes 
learning easier. 

Provisions must also be made 
for individual differences. All pu- 
pils must succeed at some part ol 
the assignment. Writing the as- 
signment for the day and the fol- 
lowing day on the board in a cor- 
ner for each class saves answering 
many questions. Careful explana- 
tion of all new work in the as- 
signment in terms of the pupils’ 
past experiences create within the 
pupil a keener interest in the new 
material. Projects, bulletin boards 
on one theme, puzzles, working in 
groups on field projects (meas- 
uring shadows to find height of 
trees and similar projects), finding 
mathematics clippings from mag- 
azines and newspapers, papel 
models, posters, written work 
everyday, frequent ten minute 
tests, retests, examinations on the 
objectives, brief historical sketches, 
extra work for the _ brighter 
pupils, and entering mathematics 
contests will provide varied and 
interesting learning activities for 
the pupils. At Washington Uni- 
versity television is being used as 
an aid in teaching mathematics. 

Revolutionary changes in the 
content of high school mathemat 
ics courses are predicted within 
the next decade, hence, a_pro- 
gressive mathematics teacher must 
keep abreast of the times. A math- 
ematics teacher may improve his 
teaching by belonging to his pro- 
fessional group; attending and 
participating in workshops, con- 
ferences, and teacher meetings; by 
visiting other mathematics classes; 
taking 
courses; and keeping up on cur- 


additional mathematics 


rent information in his teaching 
field. 


lf mathematics is to become; the 
challenging, lively, explosiye. field 


that will lead to the mathematics 
revolution in the United States 
predicted by Dr. Howard F. Fehr, 
a Columbia University professor 
speaking before the annual meet 
ing of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, the 
mathematics teacher must have 
fifteen 


superior training. The 


hours of college or university 


mathematics in addition to the 
general qualifications required by 
the state of Missouri to teach in 
a senior high school is entirely in 
adequate. Teachers of English, 
home economics, and general sci 
ence are required to take 24 col 
lege hours in their respective 
fields. Only 9 hours of college 
mathematics in addition to the 
general qualifications are required 
to qualify an individual to teach 
mathematits in a Missouri junior 
high school, while only two col 
lege hours in mathematics are in 
cluded in the qualification of a 
Missouri elementary teacher. Is it 
any wonder that elementary and 
secondary teachers of mathematics 
are criticized for having inade 
quate training? One must know a 
subject before he can teach it on 
appreciate. it. 

In conclusion to improve the 
quality of teaching mathematics, 
the following will be helpful: 1 
Set up worthwhile goals; 2. Select 
subject matter and learning. activ 
ities to realize the goals; 3. Meas 
ure to see if the pupil has achieved 
the standards set up for the coutse; 
;. Teach in terms of the pupil's 
experiences; 5. Raise the college 
mathematics requirements — for 
teachers of mathematics and, ele 
mentary teachers; 6. Re-examine 
the content of the high school 
mathematics courses; and 7. Be 
proud to be a teacher of mathe 


matics. 









A Creative 








Approach 
to Spelling 









By Phyllis H. Damel, 
English-Reading Teacher, 
Simonsen Junior High School, 
Jefferson City 


ANY teachers are concerned 
Maton improving pupils’ 
spelling. This concern is not con- 
fined to any particular learning 
level. However, at the junior 
highschool level, spelling seems to 
need positive attack so that the 
spelling 
permanent 


continuance’ of errors 
does not constitute a 
flaw in written forms of communi- 
cation. 

For years it has been standard 
practice for elementary schools to 
teach spelling as a separate. sub- 
ject. Frequency of use has been 
a determining factor in develop- 
ing word placement lists. How- 
ever, there has been a growing 
trend toward the functional ap- 
proach to word study. When we 
consider the integrative aspects of 
certain that 
rightful 


learning, we are 
spelling assumes its 
place in the curriculum when it 
is considered as a tool subject. 
Spelling is a necessary means to 
effective communication. 

At our school we use an up-to- 
date textbook in spelling. The 
logical order of presentation in- 
cludes plans for a week's exper- 
ience with the 24 words in each 
lesson. 


Daily Drill 

On Monday the lesson includes 
observation of the word form, 
learning to pronounce each word 
correctly, and exploring its mean- 
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ings in different contexts. At- 
tention is given to vowel sounds, 
syllabication, and The 
pupil is further challenged to be 
selective in his interpretation of 
through word- 


accent. 


word meanings 
phrase situations. 

Experiences in alphabetizing the 
week’s spelling words come on 
Tuesday requiring the student to 
work directly with letter sequence. 
At this point, the pupil is en- 
couraged to give extra attention to 
words which he does not clearly 
understand. 

Wednesday the student tests his 
ability to spell the complete list 
of words. It is imperative that the 
student learn to analyze his errors 
and evaluate his own work. The 
student will derive pride in keep- 
ing an accumulative record of his 
scores. Likewise, the keeping of 
an individual spelling word file 
can be helpful. 

Usage of the words in sen- 
tences has been the Thursday prac- 
tice. Frequently, other dictionary 
contacts are necessary in finding 
additional meanings. Sometimes 
considerable discussion results as 
we attempt to decide which word 
most appropriately satisfied the 
meaning required. 

Pupils who made errors in spell- 
ing on Wednesday have another 
opportunity on Friday to try for 
a perfect score. Word attack 
skills also are applied further in 
this day’s “extension” 
Some of Friday's activities  in- 
clude: (a) word derivatives—using 
prefixes and suffixes; (b) digraphs 
and diphthongs; and (c) study of 


lesson. 


words involving silent letters, etc. 


Teachers’ manuals will enlarge 
upon many techniques for the 
improvement of spelling instruc- 
tion. These manuals apply re- 
cent research data as it relates to 
the particular subject in question. 

Individual instruction is essen- 
tial if each pupil makes maximum 
gains in spelling. Pupils learn 
best when a felt need is aroused. 
Time and students have 
demonstrated their eagerness to ex- 
tend themselves beyond the day's 


assignment when motivation has 


pe 
again 


been effective. 

During the past term I have 
secured some gratifying results in 
creative writing through the spell- 
ing program. 

On Monday my 35 eighth grad- 
ers would attempt to place each 
spelling word for the week into 
a particular category as they con- 
sidered the question: Under what 
heading does this word belong? 
Enlightening, strange, and fascin- 


ating were the responses which 
that question provoked. Con- 
trasting city and_ rural __back- 


grounds were responsible for a 
variety of answers. It was reward- 
ing, too, to hear youngsters defend 
their positions. To be sure, some 
thinking was taking place in this 
classroom. 

From this point, a natural fol- 
lowup question was: Which words 
stand out as key words in this list? 
Again, there were almost as many 
different answers as there were 
pupils. This question was provo- 
cative to the extent that the group 
generally agreed that almost any 
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word could be a key word if we 
use our imagination. This gen- 
eralization seemed highly signifi- 
cant since we live in a generation 
which at times seems to be over- 
flowing with mass conformity. 


Weekly Themes 

The next obvious choice was for 
each student to select a subject 
upon which he wanted to develop 
a theme for the week as suggested 
by the week’s spelling words. It 
was interesting to note how much 
interest was stimulated in current 
events, in the social studies, and 
in all types of in-and-out-of-school 
happenings. There was a marked 
desire to improve in listening as 
students reported and made use 
of materials seen and heard on 
television and radio. The subjects 
upon which these eighth graders 
wrote ranged from Elvis Presley 
and Rock and Roll to the Middle 
East crisis. 

Here is presented a list of words 
from Lesson 32: 


1. thoroughly, 2. prohibit, 3. con- 
siderably, 4. occasion, 5. introduction, 
6. yonder, 7. undo, 8. twilight, 9. 
satisfy, 10. possess, 11. arise, 12. distri- 
bute, 10. disappoint, 14. substance, 15. 
postpone, 16. propose, 17. voluntary, 
18. ultimate, 19. surround, 20. definitely, 
21. intrude, 22. unload, 23. promotion, 
and 24. difficulty. 


Here are two different, original 
treatments from the same list of 
words. 


Preparing for Summer Fun! 

The first warm spring days serve 
definitely as an introduction to sum- 
mer. Soon we shall postpone studious 
activity and propose to satisfy our 
wanderlust. 

We are thoroughly disappointed 
when we find ourselves surrounded 
with many early summer tasks which 
intrude and unload themselves upon 
us. We should like to be free of duties 
and plan the promotion of a holiday 
occasion. It is with difficulty that we 
possess ourselves of that substance 
called “grit” and make the voluntary 
effort to arise early and try to ac- 
complish all necessary tasks. 

If we hew to the line and prohibit 
laziness from slowing our efforts, our 
task may be considerably lighter, and 
we shall soon reach our ultimate goal. 
If we learn to distribute our efforts so 
as not to undo our strength, we can 
accomplish much. We, then, can look 
yonder and glimpse many happy 
vacation evenings of long twilight, 
camping in the northern woods. 
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The Kentucky Derby? 

Tomorrow, May 4, 1957, marks an 
occasion for which horsemen have been 
long awaiting with rising interest. The 
event will be the classic Kentucky 
Derby. If this is your first introduction 
to this great race, please allow me to 
inform you about the Derby. 

The horses are entered in this race 
by the voluntary wishes of their 
owners. It is the ultimate desire of 
these men to promote the standards of 
their stables by breeding winners, and 
th-t is what these’ three-year-old 
thoroughbreds are here for—to win. 

About four days before the race, 
Churchill Downs is a busy place, not 
because there is a big race, but be- 
cause the trainers are unloading their 
horses for the Derby. After carefully 
distributing the horses in their proper 
stalls, the trainers undo all the horses’ 
equipment, such as curry combs, blan- 
kets etc. 

Over yonder by the track, there is 
nice, fresh, green grass for the horses 
to graze on, and they thoroughly like 
to exhibit themselves while doing so, 
too, for the substance of a race horse 
is not only speed, but pride and 
stamina also. These horses are not 
trained to race but they actually want 
to compete with the other horses. 

Tonight, about twilight, all of the 
stable boys will be putting the horses 
in their stalls, and they will be greatly 
disturbed if anyone intrudes. The 
reason for this is that they sometimes 
have considerable difficulty getting the 
horses into their stalls. They will then 
surround the little horses they possess 
with oats and hay and other goodies. 
As soon as the horses are definitely 
satisfied, the groom will propose to 
the horses one last drink, and quietly 
depart, leaving the to-be champions in 
a few moments of rest. 

Tomorrow, the now quiet stands 
will be filled with anxious and hopeful 
people. (Hopeful because they want 
a certain horse to win, and because 
they don’t want to lose any bets!) 

Tomorrow, also, thousands of peo- 
ple, along with me, will be in front 
of their faithful little TV sets awaiting 
the race. I hope the officials won't 
disappoint my fellow fans and me by 
postponing the race. Here's hoping the 
best horse wins. 


Stimulating Results 

You will note, the student was 
free to use the exact word from 
the lesson or any derived form. 
Pupils became increasingly aware 
that the functional use of words 
can be great fun and provide 
abundant avenues for self-expres- 
sion. 

Students came to realize, too, 
that they were spelling and using 
many more than the 24 words in 
the week’s spelling list. There was 
growth, likewise, in the general 


mechanics of writing. Students 
made greater effort to improve the 
quality of their sentences and 
paragraphs. There was more use 
of the outline in developing a 
theme; the use of punctuation 
marks found needed application. 
I have never seen a group of stu- 
dents more willing to rewrite in 
order to achieve an acceptable 
standard. Many pupils were de- 
veloping an individual style in 
their writing as the year pro- 
gressed. It was refreshing to ob- 
serve sincere efforts to grow in the 
dictionary habit. 

To be sure, the satisfaction from 
creative writing should begin 
earlier than the junior high years. 
However, the joy and enthusiasm 
which we shared with our pupils 
as we applied our imaginations to 
the spelling program provided a 
spark and a stimulus to our lan- 
guage arts offerings which may 
merit a trial in other junior high 
groups. 





1. Written by Carol Pelster, Grade 8. 
2. Written by Janet Giles, Grade 8 





New Books 


The Art of Speaking, revised edition, 
by E. F. Elson and Alberta Peck, 
Ginn and Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill, 1957. 545 pages. Price, 
$4.68. 

Building Our Hemisphere, Scribner 
Social Studies Series, by Clyde B. 
Moore, Loretta Klee and Sallie B. 
Marks, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, 1957. 497 pages. Price, $3.40. 

Wonderworld of Science, Revised 
Books 1-6, by Warren Knox, George 
Stone, Morris Meister, Doris Noble, 
and Dorothy Wheatley, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York, 1957. Price: Book 
1, $2.00; Book 2, $2.24; Book 3, $2.32; 
Book 4, $2.44; Book 5, $2.56; and 
Book 6, $2.60. 

Guiding Language Learning, by 
Mildred A. Dawson and Marian Zol- 
linger, World Book Co., Yonkers, New 
York. 536 pages. Price, $4.75. 

Rosita y Panchito and Chiquito y 
Cola Rizada, “The Children of the 
Americas” Spanish Series for teaching 
conversational Spanish in the nation’s 
elementary schools, by Edna E. Bab- 
cock and Catherine Cooper, Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 49 and 67 pages respec- 
tively. 
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HINTS 


By R. C. BRADLEY, Principal 
Washington School, Clinton 


ERE are some hints and 
Hiize: for a beginning teacher. 
Remember, these notes are only 
a sampling of those _ ideas, 
thoughts, attitudes, and _ school 
record data a beginning teacher 
would like to know. Also keep 
in mind that the information 
given is only one person’s opinion 
subject to critical review and alter- 
ation. This information repre- 
sents those things I would have 
liked to have understood beiore 
starting the first day teaching m 
an elementary school. Since I have 
taught in primary, intermediate. 
and upper grade levels, I have 
come to the conclusion that one 
must isolate that criteria pertain- 
ing to his level of teaching. I, 
too, have faced the problem of 
“What is expected of me the first 
day of school?” I hope this will 


help you. 


Before the First Day 

\. Understand the grading 
system used in your school and the 
promotion or retention policies. 

B. Be aware of how to keep the 
attendance report by the week, 
month and year. This will help 
you keep all “first” records accu- 
rately and completely; thus, 
making the end of the year reports 
much easier to fill out. Find out 
holidays to be counted “in at- 
tendance” and whether or not if 
a child is absent the day before the 
holiday he should be counted ab- 
sent on the holiday also. 


, 


C. Have an estimated numbe1 
of the children to be in your 
class so you will have enough 
desks and chairs available. This is 
most important in grades one 
through four, as the children are 
looking forward to having their 
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to a beginning teacher... 





Success for the entire year may 


depend on the way you get 


started on that first day of school 


own “home”, so to speak, and they 
will be disappointed if it is not 
there waiting for them. 


D. Know the books (and work- 
books) that the Board of Educa- 
tion will not purchase, but are 
used by the school system and find 
out where the children may pur- 
chase them and the approximate 
cost. It is best to have one list 
only of items that you or the 
school consider important and 
necessary—send it home by all 
children the same day—eliminat- 
ing parental criticism that schools 
are always calling for something 
every day. Also the use of only 
one list is convenient for teachers, 
students and parents. It helps the 
parent and student by permitting 
them to buy all supplies at one 
time; it helps the teacher by hav- 
ing all students obtain the teach- 
ing aids at once. Also the pupil 
feels better when he has the same 
articles as Johnny or Suzie. It 
helps the teacher to find those 
pupils who cannot furnish their 
own materials or workbooks. The 
teacher may then want to contact 
an organization that would be 
help these children 
business organization or 





willing to 
(PTA, 
professional organization). 

E. Talk to your principal about 
discipline. What is the policy of 
handling difficult boys and girls 
if they become a major problem? 

F. Become familiar with your 
playground schedule as well as 
the noon duty or extra-curricular 
activities expected of you. Find 
out the policy or regulations about 


students leaving the _ school 
grounds during school hours. 
(This is found in the School 


Handbook if your school has writ- 
ten one.) 


G. Ask the procedure when it 
is necessary for you to be absent. 

H. Ask your principal if you 
should follow the Course of Study 
in your daily plans or use it only 
as a Guide. 

I. Understand health 
of your school. Is a note require«| 
for children to enter school afte: 


policies 


short or long illnesses? Teach 
yourself to recognize impetigo, 
cold sores, measles, etc. It is not 


your duty to diagnose or be a 
doctor, but it helps to tactfully 
suggest medical attention. Always, 
unless an emergency, avoid apply- 
ing any medicine yourself. Never 
give medicine internally to a child 
unless permission is given in writ 
ing and signed by the parent o1 
doctor. (This prescription is to 
safeguard your own health in pub- 
lic education.) 

J. Although you probably will 
not find time to teach basic subject 
matter on the first day, you should 
plan plenty of varied activities on 
this day as well as for days to 
come. Lapses in a variety of ac- 
tivity are invitations to discipline 
problems. Give children some- 
thing to do for the next day too. 
This starts a rapid discipline o! 
themselves school _ proce- 
dures which have escaped them 


toward 


over the vacation. 

K. You should have your room 
as neat and organized as possible 
before the first day. Children, al- 
though they will not at all times 
show it, like a well organized class- 
room, and will help to keep it that 
way. 

The First Day 

The big rush is here. Accept it. 
Don’t worry about trivial things. 
Spend your time helping children 
to become adjusted to their class- 
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room, desk, library, school ete. 
You will, however, be setting the 
stage for a most perfect year. 
Know your setting and dialogue 
well for this first impression is im- 
portant to both student and 
parent. This came back to me 
in a round-a-bout way one year. 
The children were talking and one 
said to his parent, “You know, I’m 
going to like him. He seemed so 
happy and smiled at me today.” 
Well, this doesn’t seem like much, 
but it certainly does tell us what 
they expect. Isn’t this something 
that is so easy to give? 

The first day as nearly as pos- 
sible you will try to get as much 
permanent record information as 
possible. If children living in a 
certain zone, according to the per- 
manent record information, are to 
be the only persons coming to your 
school, double-check the addresses 
to be certain they are now enrolled 
in the right school. If in doubt, 
check with the principal. Some 
parents insist their children are to 
go to this school. You know better 
according to the address, so invite 
them down to talk the situation 
over with the principal as it is his 
duty to solve these problems. This 
will seem as if it is a big problem 
to you but your principal has been 
through this many times and it 
will just put him in shape for the 
day. Then perhaps you should go 
back to your room as there are 
some things your principal may 
want to say in confidence to these 
irate parents. 

You usually will be furnished 
an enrollment form to use. If you 
are not, be certain the first day to 
find out the following informa- 
tion: Student’s name, Parent's 
name, present address, phone 
number, resident or non-resident 
pupil, birth date (year, month and 
day), family doctor, a_ religious 
preference. It is most important 
to find early in the school year 
the religious preference of your 
students. Some religious de- 
nominations will not allow their 
members to stay in the classroom 
for the Lord’s Prayer, Pledge of 
\llegiance to the Flag, Rhythm ac- 
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tivities, etc. Choose with cautio.u 
your opening exercises. Even if you 
find you must read aloud “The 
Bible’ to the students, do so with- 
out comments on your “readings.” 
Your comment is your interpreta- 
tion which probably shall diffe: 
from that of another. I believe it is 
the duty of the Church and Sunday 
School to teach their beliefs pe- 
culiar to their own denomination. 
This belief of mine has avoided 
for me many unjustified and dis 
favorable circumstances that have 
been encountered by fellow 
workers. However, I do _ teach 
those “Truths” basic to all re- 
ligions. 

Many parents will bring thei: 
children to you for enrollment. 
They will tell you how nice Johnny 
is (and he is probably a pill, look 
out!) or how much special help 
he will need. This is your oppor- 
tunity—let them know how nice it 
is to see parents interested in the 
progress of their boys and girls. 
Show confidence to these parents 
at all times. Even if in doubt. 
There are established 
teachers that will help you with 


always 


some problem or your principal 
will help you if you will only ask. 
Ask for help before you need it— 
then you soon find you needed 
little help—you needed only some- 
one to help understand the prob- 
lems, and how to solve them will 
soon develop naturally. 

If parents the first day stand 
around or bother you, until you 
develop more confidence know ol 
a room beforehand that they 
might wait until you dismiss the 
children. Be tactful about invit- 
ing them to wait in this room until 
you have rounded up the routine 
work that needs to be done today. 
They will understand. However, 
be certain they understand that 
they just “must’’ come back and 
visit when regular school sessions 
get underway. The parents want 
to feel “wanted” the same as their 
child. Just think for a moment, 
this child they brought to you is 
the most important possession they 
have. The parents want the most 
capable and confident teacher they 


can have for their child. You 


would want the same. You can 
be that teacher, and when you 
recognize this, you are, then, the 
best teacher for that child. Your 
attitude to the entire school enter- 
prise is the best teaching equip- 
ment you have at your immediate 
command. 

The first day is not too soon to 
talk with the children about the 
fire drill or drills. Explain their 
purpose as a safety measure and 
make it a game to be the most 
orderly and efficient of the school 
to leave and re-enter the building 
properly. Award them a little free 
time or something to instill in 
their minds a_ responsibility to 
themselves, school, and _ teacher. 
Ten minutes of free time, I have 
found, make many free of injury 
for life. Be certain you can oper- 
ate the Emergency Fire’ Ex- 
tinguisher by yourself. Is your 
first aid kit properly supplied? 

After you have explained about 
some activities you hope to ac- 
complish with your students 
throughout the year, ask them if 
there are any questions about this 
year’s school work. We, as teach- 
ers, forget that we are not to 
supply both questions and answers 
all of the time. Student participa- 
tion and organization can be de- 
veloped readily in lower grades if 
we have understanding parents, 
students, administrators, and a pa- 
tient teacher. 

At the scheduled dismissal time 
help your students find the right 
bus until they become acquainted 
with the procedure. This could 
be considered the principal's task, 
however, he is judging you on 
vour thoughtfulness and your 
capabilities of becoming a capable 
teacher. I dare say, it will be 
most helpful to all concerned 

As you teach, remember please 
-perhaps you cannot change the 
Destiny of the World, but you can 
affect the destiny of boys and girls 
entrusted to your care and guid- 
ance that will soon traverse this 
earth, You and I must not fail 
to meet their needs. 
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by Ernest Purkey, Director of Guidance, Brentwood 


SERIES of four community 

study conferences was com- 
pleted by the Brentwood Schools 
last year, and plans of the Board 
of Education call for continuation 
of a comparable 
year. An outgrowth of the 1956 
survey of the school system by the 
division of surveys and field serv- 
ices of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the conferences 
brought together lay citizens, rep- 
resentatives of the professional 
staff and members of the Board of 
Education, using the report of the 
survey team as a basis for study 


program this 


and discussion. 

Participants in the conferences— 
which were held October 8, No- 
vember 19, February 4 and March 
4—were termed “delegates” and 
were chosen democratically by the 


many organizations and _institu- 
tions in the community. Alto- 
gether more than 200 delegates 


from such groups as service clubs, 
civic organizations, churches, PTA 
units, Scout leaders and fraternal 
orders attended each of the con- 
ferences. 

The program was experimental 
in its first year, involving changes 
in each succeeding conference as 
indicated by the wishes of the del- 
egates. For example, chairmen of 
discussion groups were elected at 
the first meeting; in succeeding 
conferences a nucleus of 15 “dis- 
cussion leaders” met previous to 
each conference to help plan the 
agenda and to become better pre- 
pared fer their jobs. 

Other changes included the em- 
ployment of outside professional 
consultants for’ the last two con- 


20 


ferences. Dr. Adolph Unruh and 
Dr. Charles A. Lee of Washington 
University’s College of Education 
served in this capacity. 
However, certain basic 
remained unchanged throughout 


ideas 
the series. For example, each con- 
ference consisted of a three-part 
program—an opening general ses- 
sion for announcements and ad- 
a period for discussion in 
and a concluding 


dresses, 
small groups, 
general session for reports from 
the discussion groups. 


Selecting Delegates 

Each community group was in- 
vited to select a given quota of 
delegates, with each delegate then 
free to choose the topic of greatest 
interest to him. Broad topics re- 
lated to the survey report were 
selected to serve as guides for the 
discussions. These topics were (1) 
board of education and admin- 
istration, (2) school plant and 
business management, (3) science 
in the schools, (4) language arts in 
the schools, and (5) mathematics 
in the schools. 

Discussion groups within each 
major topic generally consisted of 
15 persons, of which three were 
teachers. Board members and ad- 
ministrators served as resource 
persons for these groups, provid- 
ing factual information when 
questions arose which required 
exact data to continue a discus- 
sion. At the last two conferences 
Dr. Unruh and Dr. Lee gave ini- 
tial addresses in the general areas 
of curriculum and administration 
and then served as roving con- 
sultants to the discussion groups. 

Each conference also attracted 


to conduct 


COMMUNITY STUDY 


conferences... 


a number of visitors who were 
interested but had not been se- 
lected by a community group as 
delegates. were 
allowed to select topics of interest 
to them and were placed in dis- 
along with the 


These visitors 


cussion 
regular delegates. 

Gradually, as delegate interest 
shifted from a general overview 
of the survey findings to items of 
concern, the 


groups 


most immediate 
agenda changed to specific topics 
within the two broad categories 
of curriculum and administration. 
At the final meeting of 1956-57, 
the delegates in the three curric- 
ulum areas studied the “Philos- 
ophy of Education’”—a document 
originally adopted in 1949; dele- 
gates in administration studied re- 
ports of special professional com- 
mittees pertaining to present and 
future building needs. 

Each conference was conducted 
as a true study group, with free 
exchange of ideas and full ex- 


pression of both majority and 
minority opinion. Unlike a_ so- 
called “citizens advisory group,” 


the conferences took no votes on 
issues, made no recommendations 
to the Board or staff, and made no 
effort to exert pressure for certain 
decisions. 

Following each conference, each 
delegate received by mail a mim- 
eographed copy of the proceed- 
ings, including the speeches of the 
consultants. This was made pos- 
sible by teachers who acted as 
recorders in each discussion group. 


Plans for the Future 
The basic plans and structure 
(See Comm. Conferences Page 62) 
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UCH has been said and 
M written about an appro- 
priate title for the person who 
holds a counselor's certificate. The 
pragmatist would say, call him a 
counselor. The practical man says, 
no, that won’t work. He has more 
duties than that. Let’s call him 
the “Director of Guidance.” Then 
a still more practical man_ says, 
you are getting closer to an ac- 
curate definition, but why a spe- 
cial title or a new name for a serv- 
ice that has already gained rec- 
ognition in areas other than pub- 
lic education? This man’s job is 
the same as the personnel work- 
ers in an industrial corporation. 
Let's give this old title a new twist 
and call him “Student Personnel 
Director,” or perhaps, “Chief Stu- 
dent Personnel Worker.” 

This more accurate title is a 
much easier way to explain the 
services of the so-called “guidance 
program.” Industry has recognized 
for some time the unique contri- 
bution of its personnel department. 
The armed forces spend millions 
of dollars on the development of 
personnel techniques and _ the 
training of personnel workers. In 
fact, wherever we deal with large 
groups of people, some sort of per- 
sonnel system is imperative. 

This does not say that the 
schools have had no sort of per- 
sonnel system. Indeed, since the 
days ‘of the horn book, it has ex- 
isted. With each new demand 
made upon the public school, it 
has grown in complexity until 
personnel responsibilities have be- 
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in the Junior High School 


by Frank G. Dickey, Counselor 
Rolla Junior High School 


come an almost impossible task 
for the classroom teacher to carry 
on in addition to his instructional 
duties. In the past go years, with 
World War II acting as a catalytic 
agent, new techniques both in 
instruction and personnel work 
have created demands too broad 
for one person to fill. For this 
reason we have seen the growth 
and acceptance of the need for a 
personnel worker’ within the 
school. Call this person what you 
will, “Counselor,” “Director of 
Guidance,” or “Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel,” he performs 
services which teachers, because of 
lack of time or technical training, 
are unable to perform. 

The next logical question which 
one might ask would be: Very 
well, just what are some of these 
services? As we are concerned in 
particular with the junior high 
school we list here some services 
which seem applicable to this sit- 
uation. On pages 96-98 of The 
School Administrator's Handbook 
(Publication No. 75, Missouri State 
Department of Education, 1951) 
there is a description of the pro- 
gram. The following headings 
have been suggested by this ma- 
terial and seem worthy of atten- 
tion as we begin the program at 
the Junior High School level. 

1. Counseling services available 
to all students: The only way in 
which this can be accomplished is 
to have a counselor who is on duty 
each hour of the day. One might 
have two people one half of each 
day, or one person assigned full 


time. In any case, let’s remember 
that counseling is more than ex- 
tended conversation. It is an in- 
dividual learning situation during 
which the counseler makes definite 
growth in his ability to meet and 
deal with a problem. 

2. Cumulative records: The 
State Department of Education 
recommends the Missouri Cumula- 
tive Record or its equivalent for 
each pupil. The personnel worker 
serves as a coordinator or super- 
visor of these records. 

3. Testing program: A testing 
program is a vital part of any 
modern educational plant. To in- 
sure uniform results and_ profes- 
sional use of tests a responsi- 
ble, professionally trained person 
is needed. Again the “Student 
Personnel Worker” is often the 
person best qualified, because of 
training, to fill this need. It 
might be well to recall some of the 
uses made of tests. We use them 
with students in the process of ad- 
visement of counseling. Also, they 
serve as a valuable aid to busy, 
and often over-worked, teachers 
confirming opinions which they 
hold of some students and raising 
questions about others. In ad- 
dition they have an administrative 
function in that they tend to re- 
enforce the soundness of certain 
educational practices, raise ques- 
tions about others and offer an 
objective tool to evaluate educa- 
tional gains (or losses). 

j. Placement services: They 
have become a recognized part of 
our educational system. In the 
Junior High School they take the 
form of in-school placement. 
Stated differently: we want to get 

(See Guidance Page 29) 
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A TEACHER RECRUITER 


HE present shortage of quali- 
T kee teachers didn’t spring into 
existence overnight, nor was it 
caused by any enmasse walkout of 
dissatisfied teachers. It has come 
about slowly and _persistently—a 
little each year—the same way the 
number of school children has in- 
creased. The teacher shortage is 
directly related to our sky-rocket- 
ing birthrate. Every year since the 
beginning of World War II the 
problem has become more acute. 
The population of the United 
States is increasing at the rate of 
over one million people each year 
through births alone. We need not 
think in terms of a passing situ- 
ation but of a permanent increase 
in our school enrollment. As the 
number of children in school con- 
tinues to rise the need for teachers 
becomes increasingly acute. Also, 
the fact that potential beginning 
teachers of today were born dur- 
ing the depression when birthrates 
were extremely low intensifies the 
present problem. As you see, the 


present crisis has come about 
slowly, persistently and cumula- 
tively. 


Travel thru the south-central 
and mid-western states for the In- 
Department of the St. 
Louis Public Schools convinces me 


that this is no local situation. I 


struction 


have had many conferences with 
school executives and faculty mem- 
bers. | interviewed 
dates for employment and _ talked 
with many groups of prospective 
teachers. Much of the information 
presented in this article was ob- 
tained from these conferences and 
interviews. This shortage is not 
unique to any one locality nor is 
it just a shortage of elementary or 
highschool teachers. It is a total 
school, nation-wide problem. It is 


have candi- 


by Leslie J. Chamberlin 
St. Louis, Missouri 


true that some communities, usual- 
ly those of low economic standards, 
are affected more by the shortage 
than others, but all are effected. 


The Shortage 

At the present time across the 
nation there are approximately 
65,000 people being used as teach- 
ers who are not meeting the recog- 
nized standards of teaching. In ad- 
dition to this hidden shortage, the 
U.S.A. needs 67,500 more teachers 
than it has right now for the 1957- 
1958 school year. When we look to 
the colleges to see what relief is in 
sight by the way of teacher gradu- 
ates we are at first impressed, for 
college enrollments are going up— 
some by as much as 70 to 80 per 
cent. But a second look will only 
alarm us even more, for while col- 
lege enrollments are up, the ratio 
of students in education courses is 
not sufficient to overcome the de- 
ficiency of substandard teachers and 
meet the need created by increasing 
enrollments. 


School officials must constantly 
locate and hire teachers to fill 
vacancies caused by deaths, sick- 
nesses, retirements and leaves of 
absence; teachers to replace teach- 
ers that leave the profession; 
teachers to staff the classrooms that 
are opened in an effort to keep the 
pupil-teacher ratio down to a 
working number; teachers to per- 
form the many new services ex- 
pected of a modern school system. 
Most school officials are finding it 
more difficult as each day passes 
to find qualified teachers to fill all 
of these positions. 

Moreover, we must realize that 
the shortage problem is further 
complicated by the fact that profes- 
sions other than teaching are 
seeking the services of an increas- 


SPEAKS... 


ing number of college graduates. 
Companies employing engineers, 
accountants, salesmen and gen 
eral-business employees are all seek- 
ing the person with a college de- 
gree. These same companies are 
getting the college graduates, too, 
for they are willing to pay for what 
they get. 

A survey of salary and employ- 
ment trends recently released by 
Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, gives this picture: 
The average pay for a beginning 
engineer is expected to be about 
$527 per month; for an account- 
ant, $491; for a salesman, $498: 
and the teacher? About the best 
that the beginning teacher can ex- 
pect is $360 per month or 33600 
per year. According to the Na- 
tional Education Association the 
average salary for the experienced 
teacher is only $4220 per year. 
Northwestern’s survey, which cov- 
ered 200 companies scattered across 
the country, also indicated that 
most companies that employed col- 
lege graduates last year will be 
seeking even more graduates this 
year. 

However, I believe that in «4 
crisis such as this it should not be 
the responsibility of the school of- 
ficials alone to locate qualified 
teachers to staff our schools but 
that the general public should take 
part in the effort to ease the situa- 
tion. 


The Recruiting Job 

We must encourage all people 
who are qualified to teach to turn 
to the profession. Think of the 
great number of mothers who now 
have their children in_ school, 
housewives, office personnel, and 
store employees who have college 
degrees. Many of these people 
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could, by taking college courses, 
become qualified teachers. Most 
school systems will employ any- 
one who has a _ bachelor’s de- 
gree in almost any field providing 
these people are willing to take the 
necessary courses in education re- 
quired by the state. These courses 
can be taken while the person 
teaches. By encouraging this group 
of people to come into the teach- 
ing profession we could do some- 
thing toward relieving the teachei 
shortage. 

We must cncourage our youth 
to select the teaching profession as 
a vocation if they are at all in- 
clined. Too long have people 
talked down the idea of our young 
people selecting teaching as a 
career. Guidance programs, such 
as the Cadet Teacher Program of 
the St. Louis Public Schools, can 
do a great deal to encourage qual- 
ified secondary pupils who have an 
interest in teaching as a profession. 
The principal function of this 
Cadet Teacher Program is to offer 
pre-vocational guidance. Carefully 
selected high school seniors who 
have indicated an interest in teach- 
ing are assigned to classrooms in 
nearby elementary schools to ob- 
serve regular teachers under div- 
by-day conditions. This allows the 
cadet teachers to obtain “on-the- 
scene” information concerning 
classroom atmosphere and _proce- 
dures. This pre-vocational infor- 
mation and experience should 
prove helpful in guiding these 
voung people into or away from 
the teaching profession without 
the loss of time and frustration 
that generally accompanies a mis- 
take in choice of vocation. It is 
the hope of the St. Louis Public 
Schools that this program will 
guide more young people into 
teaching than it will lead awav 
from the profession; hence it 
should serve as an aid to recruit- 
ment. 


Future Teachers’ Clubs and 
Chapters, such as those organized 
by the Future Teachers of Ameri- 
ca should be encouraged both on, 
the secondary and the college 
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level. We need to help our young 
people realize that teaching is an 
investment in 
leadership, and in the nation’s 
future. We must give our youth 


manpower, in 


convincing evidence of the grow- 
ing recognition 
schools and those who teach. 


accorded the 


I believe that a vocation so vital 
to the life of the country should 
attract the most-competent and 
best-qualified people; that teaching 
is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. We must realize that the 
very existence of our political and 
cultural structure is dependent 
upon the work of our teachers. No 
vocation is more important in de- 
termining the future of our na- 
tion. Young people need to know 
that there is a need for what they 
plan to do and that society gives 
its fullest approval. 

The power of money is not to 
be forgotten. I do not mean to 
say that we should try to buy ou 
way out of our dilemma, for that 
would lead to other problems. 1 
do mean, however, that teachers’ 
salaries must be brought up to the 
point where a teacher's income 
will compare favorably with other 
people of equal training. I have 
talked to a number of people who 
are working in business at present 
that would like very much to come 
into the teaching profession. Many 
are qualified teachers, but they 
cannot afford to take a substan- 
tial cut in salary for the privi- 
lege of teaching. And, of course, 
we must not forget the teachers we 
have at present. We must take 
steps financially and otherwise to 
encourage our present teachers to 
remain on the job. There will 
have to be a depth of community 
involvement if this problem is to 
be solved. 

When thinking of providing a 
good education for our children 
we must not forget that we will 
need not only good buildings and 
equipment but above all good 
teachers. As President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower put it, “In all our 
efforts for education, in providing 


adequate schools, research and 


study, we must never lose sight ol 
the very heart of education; good 
teaching itself.” If we all realize 
that basically all good educational 
programs depend on a _ gooil 
teacher in each classroom, we 
should be more than willing to 
do everything we can at every op 
portunity. 

We all share this responsibility 


together. 


Guidance 
(Continued from Page 21) 


the pupil in the best educational 
setting commensurate with his 
needs, interests and abilities. 


5. Surveys of the community: 
These should also be a part of a 
student personnel program since 
there are many services in the com- 
munity which are often available 
free if only proper persons can be 


referred to them. 


6. Occupation and Educational 
information: Finally; it is not too 
early for the pupil to begin think- 
ing about his place in the occupa- 
tional world. To assist him in get- 
ting the best information and 
widest out-look possible, occupa- 
tional and educational informa- 
tion should be systematically col- 
lected and filed. Again, because 
of training, the student personnel 
worker is perhaps in the best posi- 
tion to supervise this function. 


In conclusion we repeat the orig- 
inal question: Why guidance in 
the Junior High School? We 
need such a program because it 
can provide more fully the follow- 
ing services: (1) Counseling serv- 
ices to all pupils (2) A cumulative 
record for each individual (3) A 
testing program (4) In-school 
placement services (5) Survey of 
the community for guidance pur- 
poses (6) Occupation and educa- 
tional information. 
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A Backward Glance 


S the Association enters its second century, one 
A visi in the reflected glory of its splendid rec- 
ord of achievement since its organization in 1856. 

The organized professional group for 100 years has 
met the problems facing public education cour- 
ageously and effectively. Space does not permit a list- 
ing of all the many accomplishments. Attention can 
be directed to recent years only that are vivid in the 
memories of many. 

During the last fifteen years, Missouri’s basic edu- 
cational progress has been amazing, particularly in 
the area of teacher welfare. It is so easy to forget. 
Calling the roll would include: provisions for retire- 
ment unsurpassed by any state, continuing contract 
law, adoption of school foundation program and 
placing of schools on a state budgetary basis, increased 
state support for salaries, transportation and_ build- 
ings, school district reorganization, salaries, qualifica- 
tions and clerical aid for county superintendents, 
school bus safety, revised school election laws, better 
collection of personal property tax, modernized credit 
union laws, improved provisions for the handicapped, 
and revision of compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws. 

This short period has found the profession par- 
ticipating in four successful and significant campaigns 
for the public schools: the adoption of a new state 
constitution with many desirable educational pro- 
visions, the constitutional amendments to permit pas- 
sage of levies by majority vote, the doubling of the 
bonding capacity by constitutional amendment, and 
the approval in every county in the state of the foun- 
dation program and the cigarette tax. Such successes 
demand unified professional activity and indicate that 
Missourians want good schools when informed. 

The Association during the last decade and a half 
has labored unceasingly for good schools and the 
profession in every way possible including taking 
cases to the courts. Cases are always pending. 

During the same recent years the Association Staff 
and Headquarters facilities have been expanded, the 
services multiplied, and the net worth of the Asso- 
ciation increased to meet any emergency, with dues 
the lowest in the Nation. Research and information 
services have been given priority, School and Com- 
munity has been improved and a free film and 
recording service instituted. Local and district asso- 
ciations, committees and departments have become 
more active. Leadership Conferences have been held 
and FTA encouraged. Membership in state and na- 
tional associations have set new records each year. 
All teachers, regardless of race, since 1948 have been 
invited to participate. 

Even with all of this the Association has more 
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than kept pace with services personal in nature such 
as automobile insurance, health, accident, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and major medical insurance, school 
children insurance, group life insurance, credit unions, 
sick leave, and the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort. 


A Forward Look 


HE years that lie ahead give promise of being 
: ew more significant. Enrollments will continue 
to increase. Schoo! housing will become more serious. 
The teacher shortage is acute and growing worse 
every day. It will continue to be a struggle to hold the 
profession together, when its further improvement 
was never more essential. While we continue to 
work for more security of the teaching position and 
better working conditions, let us not forget that salary 
is of paramount importance. As long as teaching has 
its present unfavorable economic position as com- 
pared with other vocations, it will be difficult to 
attract, in numbers needed, the most desirable type 
of individual. Many districts have transportation 
worries. Others are short on equipment and supplies. 
School costs are at an all-time high. 

The underlying problem of Missouri’s public 
schools is still financial; increased local, state or fed- 
eral participation will be required for its solution. 
All have an inherent interest and a responsibility. 

Many panaceas are brought forward from time to 
time by those who are always opposed to financing 
education adequately. The profession must ever be 
on the alert. Although we have made unbelievable 
progress in teacher preparation during a difficult 
period, there are still those among us who would con- 
tend that almost anyone can teach school. Unless 
there is a body of knowledge essential for teaching, 
we need not worry about the future of the profession. 
Some glibly say increased class size, teacher aids, year 
round education and the like are basic solutions. 

It is evident that complete information must be 
effectively secured and made available to all the 
people, particularly those in the legislative branches 
of government. Education is a state function and 
that which the General Assembly may or may not do 
is of transcending importance. 

Teacher education institutions must be better fi- 
nanced. Community associations must become more 
aggressive. Issues affecting education make it imper- 
ative that teachers participate actively at all levels, 
including the national. 

The key to the solution of most of our problems 
and our greatest continuous professional need on and 
between all levels, whether it be local, state or na- 
tional, is ever better professional unity. Missouri has 
been doubly blessed in this respect and the results 
are obvious. A unified, interested, informed and 
active professional group will meet the demands. 
There is every reason for optimism and faith in the 
future. 
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By Fern K. Cullom 


AST year on the recommenda- 
| Sete of Superintendent L. H. 
Bell, the Lexington Board of Edu- 
cation appointed a committee to 
study salary schedules and to make 
recommendations to the board. 
The committee consisted of four 
laymen and four teachers. They 
were: Glen Whitney, chairman, 
personnel director of Mattingly 
Brothers Stores Company; Marvin 
Thompson, vice-chairman, C.O.E. 
co-ordinator; George M. Brown, 
district manager of the Missouri 
Public Service Company; J. S. 
Cope, physician and surgeon; Fern 
K. Cullom, _ teacher-counselor; 
James G. Lauderdale, judge of the 
Lafayette County Probate Court; 
Ethel Park, teacher of special edu- 
cation in the elementary schools: 
and Jennie Rush, elementary 
school principal. 

The first step was to assemble 
materials. Letters requesting in- 
formation on salary schedules were 
sent to 20 administrators of schools 
of comparable size and in similar 
communities. 

The information received was 
organized and presented to com- 
mittee members for their study 
before the first committee meeting 
was called. Data from seventeen 
schools were plotted. Salary 
minimums varied from $3000 
to $3600 for a teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree and no teaching 
experience, and from $3200 to 
$3800 for a teacher with a master’s 
degrée and no teaching expe- 
rience. Maximum salaries for 
teachers holding bachelor’s degrees 
and having had the maximum 
amount of teaching experience 
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§ How a Salary 


Committee Works 


varied from $3300 to $5600, and 
for teachers holding master’s de- 
grees from $3650 to $6200. 

The number of years that incre- 
ments were paid varied trom four 
to 18, and the amounts of incre- 
ments varied from $45 to $200 fon 
both bachelor and master degree 
teachers. 

The committee members were 
given a list of questions for con- 
sideration and were instructed to 
make their recommendations for a 
desirable and_ practical salary 
schedule. Some of the questions 
were: 

Should additional allowance be 
made for men teachers? 

Should additional allowance be 
made for dependents? 

Should the Board of Education 
disregard the law of supply and 
demand, i.e., the scarcity of teach- 
ers in certain areas such as mathe- 
matics, science, and shop? 

Should _ teachers 
coaching positions receive addi- 
tional pay? 

Should additional pay be given 
for extra duties? 

Should the Board of Education 
be able to reward outstanding 
teaching with additional pay? 

Should the Board of Education 
restrict a teacher from advancing 
on the salary schedule if a teacher's 
work is below standard? 

If the salary base is increased, 
should the yearly salary for the 
ten, eleven and_ twelve-months 
teachers be increased proportion- 
ately? 

The recommendations of the 
committee were presented to the 
Board of Education and were ac- 


assigned to 


cepted. They are now effective 
insofar as the budget will permit. 

Acknowledgement is due _ the 
Sedalia School District for one 
item which the committee incor- 
porated, ie., the semester hour 
plan used in determining salaries. 
Recommendations 

The Salary-Schedule Committee 
submitted the following recom- 
mendations: 

Single Salary Schedule. There 
should not be a differential in the 
salary schedule for men and 
women teachers. 

Allowance for Dependents. Sal- 
ary should be based on merits and 
qualifications, and a salary differ- 
ential should not be allowed for 
dependents. 

Teacher Supply and Demand. 
The law of supply and demand 
cannot be _ disregarded. The 
Board of Education may need to 
go beyond what the - salary 
schedule provides to obtain or re- 
tain qualified personnel in the 
area where there is a shortage of 
teachers. 

Allowance for Extra Duties. 
Teachers having additional duties 
beyond their regular teaching load 
should receive additional compen- 
sation. These extra duties and nay 
should be evaluated from time to 
time. 

Restriction of Salary Advance- 
ment. The Board of Education 
reserves the right to deny the an- 
nual salary increment to any 
teacher who fails to maintain satis- 
factory teaching standards. The 
Superintendent of Schools will 
evaluate each teacher's services 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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WHY 
TEACH 


“What profit if a man gain the 
whole world and lose his own 
soul?” “What profit a nation if it 
produces a bumper crop of scien- 
tists, mathematicians, technicians, 
lawyers, doctors, and loses its free- 





dom?’ 

But won’t this crop of experts 
keep us so far ahead of other na- 
tions that we needn’t worry? Not 
necessarily so. Rome, Grecce, 
Egypt, to mention only a few of 
the ancient civilizations, thought 
so. They learned their lessons tco 
late. Must we, or are we so ad- 
vanced that we can profit from 
their mistakes? Evidently not. The 
nations of the world are still mak- 
ing about as many and the same 
kind of blunders in dealing with 
each other as ever. 

Why, with our goth century pro- 
gress in medicine, science, and en- 
gineering, haven’t we advanced be- 
yond ancient history in interna- 
tional affairs? Why is it consid- 
ered more important to medically 
repair a body broken by war than 
it is to prevent the war? Why is 
it considered more important that 
a scientist make a discovery which 
leads to the invention of a more 
horrible instrument of destruction 
than it is for one to study causes 
of wars and try to prevent them? 

Who is selected to guide a na- 
tion’s foreign affairs? Those who 
have made a thorough study of the 
history of nations, their shortcom- 
ings, their causes of decline and 
fall or those who have made a 
thorough study of corporation law, 
mass production methods, or how 
to command an army? 

Consider the stereotyped images 
we have of the famous surgeon, the 
brilliant lawyer, the efficient fac- 
tory superintendent, and the fear- 
less general, against that of the ab- 
sent minded history professor. Is 
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By Harold Moses, St. Louis 





it any wonder that the child of to- 
day, the leader of tomorrow, 
chooses the more colorful profes- 
sions? 

A future engineer is told by his 
father that low grades in social 
studies may be overlooked but any 
sign of weakness in science or math 
will not, under any guise, be toler- 
ated. Is this a healthy situation 
for any nation when its leading 
youth is told that scientific know- 
ledge is far more important than 
knowledge which teaches human 
beings how to live together peace- 
fully? 

The same situation prevails in 
the classrooms of our most modern 
schools. Often a single piece o! 
equipment in a science laboratory 
costs more than the entire equip- 
ment in a history room. In a sci- 
ence laboratory small classes are 
demanded so that individual at- 
tention can be given, but in the his- 
tory room, classes can be much, 
much larger. Oh, it is said the 
science teacher carries on experi- 
ments and student should 
participate or at least be able to 
With an equal 
to purchase 
equipment and equal size classes, 
many and projects 
carried on in the social 


each 
observe easily. 
amount of money 
experiments 
can be 
studies room. 

Let’s put the humanities on an 
equal plane with science, physical 
education, home economics, etc. as 
far as equipment and class size are 
concerned and we shall see greater 
student interest in these subjects. 
This interest will soon be reflected 
in our nation’s thinking. 

Let’s teach our students what 
happened to the Spartans who de- 
veloped excellent bodies but didn’t 


learn to cooperate with their 
neighbors. 
Let’s point out what _hap- 


istory? 


pened to nations follow- 
ing World War Il who concen- 
trated on rebuilding their factories 
and industries but neglected thei 
government. 

Let’s ask the people behind the 
“iron curtain” if science and en- 
gineering are more important than 
freedom and peace. Surely their 
answer should show us the folly of 
our present thinking because, What 
profit a nation if it masters tech- 
nology and loses its freedom? 


many 


Salary Committee 
(Continued from Page 25) 


and make employment and salary 
recommendations to the Board of 
Education. 

Salary Base Increase. Salary base 
should be increased proportion- 
ately. A base salary increase 
should be divided by nine to de- 
termine the monthly increase for 
all teachers. 

Sick Leave. Ten days sick leave 
be allowed each teacher per year, 
accumulative to 50 days. 

Recognition of Previous Serv- 
ice. The Board of Education, with 
the recommendation of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, will evaluate 
the outside experiences of those 
teachers coming into the Lexing- 
ton system for purposes of placing 
them on the salary schedule. 

Board action resulted in the es 
tablishment of the following basi 
salary schedules with yearly incre- 
ments: 

a. The minimum salary for a 
teacher with the bachelor’s degree 
shall be $3300. 

b. The minimum salary for a 
teacher with the bachelor’s degree 
plus 16 hours applying toward a 
master’s degree, shall be $3400. 

c. The minimum salary for a 
teacher with 150 hours shall be 
$3500. 

d. The minimum salary for a 
teacher with the master’s degree 
shall be $3600. 

The board will give in each of 
the above categories an increment 
of 2 per cent of the minimum sai- 
ary each year for a minimum cf 15 
years. 
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ould You Qualify 


As a Teacher 





UNDER NEW SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION PLAN . 





By Dr. Paul Woodring* 


HE present organization of 
our school system, with its 


eight-year elementary school, four- 
vear high school, and four-year col- 
lege, is totally inconsistent with the 
\merican philosophy of education 
as well as with the facts of child 
growth and the rates of intellec- 
tual maturing. 

Elementary education does not 
require eight years; secondary ed- 
ucation can start at twelve as logi- 
cally as at fourteen. At sixteen the 
adolescent has a mental age about 
as high as it will ever be, and if 
he is ever to be able to begin high- 
er education he may as well start it 
then. The postponement of high- 
er education until the student is 
eighteen is a wasteful and unneces- 
sary delay. It has caused our lib- 
eral education to be compressed 
into two years. The upper two 
\ears of college are now made up 
largely of professional or special- 
ized preprofessional work, which 
logically does not belong in the 
liberal arts college at all. 


A New Plan 
for American Education 

Dr. Woodring proposes a new 
s\stem of education which begins 
with the ungraded primary school, 
which a child would enter between 
the ages of five to seven. “The 
primary school would combine the 
work of a good kindergarten with 
that of the present first and second 
grades. The child would remain in 
the primary room for an indefinite 


*Excerpts from Dr. Paul Woodring’s 
new book “A Fourth of a Nation” 
published by McGraw-Hill, September 
18, 1957. 
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New plan for education advocates 
drastic changes in teacher 
preparation and school 
organization 


period, although normally for two 
or three years rather than one. 
The decision as to when he would 
be moved on into the elementary 
school would be made by the teach- 
er after conferences with the par- 
ents and the school psychologist, 
but the decision would be made on 
the basis of readiness for the third 
grade rather than on either age or 
length of time in the primary 
room. Readiness would be judged 
in terms of physical, emotional, 
and social maturity as well as ca- 
pacity for learning. One evidence 
of this maturity and capacity for 
learning would be the child’s abil- 
ity to read at some predetermined 
level. 

Some few children who are ma- 
ture in all respects and have 
learned to read easily would move 
into the elementary school at the 
age of seven or seven and one half; 
probably the majority would be 
ready when they are eight or eight 
and a half, but some would not be 
ready until they are nine. An ef- 
fort should be made to keep either 
children or parents from assuming 
that any given age is the ‘normal’ 
or expected age for beginning ele- 
mentary school. Children would 
be moving into and out of the pri- 
mary school at frequent intervals, 
and little attention would be given 
to chronological age. At this age 
the concept of ‘failure’ should be 
avoided, and because the primary 
room is ungraded, it could be 
avoided more easily than under the 
present system. 

In the graded elementary school 
major stress would be placed upon 


learning the skills of writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic, and _ there 
should be a continued effort to 
improve skill in reading. Regular 
reports would be made to parents 
of the child’s success in learning 
these skills, and this success would 
be reported as distinct from the re- 
ports which would also be made of 
his social adjustment. If a child 
is slow in arithmetic or reading, 
his parents would be informed of 
the fact so that they might make 
their plans for him accordingly: 
They would not be told merely 
that his work is ‘satisfactory’ in 
terms of his ability. 


Group Instruction 


The average child would enter 
high school at about the time he 
now enters the junior high school, 
roughly when he is twelve or thir- 
teen. Because of the adjustments 
already made in terms of total mat- 
uration, a few will be younger 
and some older; but the group 
would be more homogeneous in 
terms of readiness for high school 
than is the case in present-day 
schools, which promote on the ba- 
sis of age alone. 

Despite this relative homogen- 
eity, distinct differences in learn- 
ing capacity would be apparent by 
the time the child is in high school, 
and the high school would be pre- 
pared to meet these differences. All 
children in the high school grades 
—7, 8, 9, and 10—would have 
some experiences in common, each 
grade would be grouped together 
in a home room for social purposes 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Assembly 
of 
Delegates 


Wednesday, November 6, 9:00 A. M. 


Opera House 
Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 


All sessions of the Assembly of Delegates are 
scheduled to meet in the Opera House, Henry 
W. Kiel Auditorium. The first session will be 
held on Wednesday morning, November 6, at 
g:o00 o'clock. At this time among other items 
of business, the report of the Committee on 
Credentials will be made. In accordance with 
a resolution of the Assembly, and for the pur- 
pose of expediting business, a tentative pro- 
gram of procedure for the Assembly will be pre- 
pared before the first session opens. As many 
sessions of the Assembly will be held as are neces- 
sary to transact all business. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN, Dr. Carl L. 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
State Teachers Association, Clayton. 

INVOCATION, Dr. Grant O. Jennings, Minister, 
Normandy Presbyterian Church, Normandy. 

Group SINGING led by Miss Helen Louise Graves, 
General Music Consultant, St. Louis. 


Byerly, 
Missouri 











Special Programs 


TELEVISION 
Wednesday, 2:30-3:30 P. M. 
Opera House, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
School Programs on KETC, Channel 9 
Chairman, Mr. Forrest E. Wolverton, Executive 
Secretary, St. Louis Suburban Teachers Association. 
Three Years at School Programs, Mr. Clair R. Tette- 
mer, Director of School Programs, KETC. 
Examples of School Programs, Mrs. Elaine D. Afton, 
Elementary Program Consultant. 


KETC Looks Ahead, Mr. Henry F. Chadeayne. Ex- 
ecutive Director, KETC. 


RETIREMENT 
Wednesday, 8:00 P. M. 
Crystal Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
Group Discussion: The Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri. 


Leader: Mr. G. L. 
Jefferson City. 


Donahoe, Executive Secretary, 


General Sessions and Divisional Meetings 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, 9:15 A. M. 
Convention Hall, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 


Mr. Lynn Twitty, Sikeston; President, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Presiding 

ORGAN PRELUDE (9:00-9:15), Mr. Ernest Hares, Chai 
man, Music Department, Harris Teachers College. 
St. Louis, at the console. Hammond Organ 
courtesy Aeolian Company of Missouri, St. Louis. 

Music, Roosevelt High School Choir, Birdie E. Hilb., 
Director. 

INvocATION, Dr. Wesley Hager, Minister, Grace 
Methodist Church, St. Louis. 

GREETINGS: 

From the St. Louis Public Schools and the American 
Association of School Administrators, Dr. Philip J. 
Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis; 
President, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

From the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Mrs. Henry Carr, First Vice-President, Springfield. 

From the National Education Association, Dr. Lyman 
V. Ginger, President; Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Appress, The Honorable James T. Blair, Jr., Gover- 


nor of Missouri. 

ORGAN POSTLUDE. 

PLATFORM Guests: St. Louis Board of Education, 
Chairmen of Local Committees, Past Presidents of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, and De 
partment Chairmen. 


DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Convention Hall, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
Miss Margaret McQuinn, Kansas City; Third 
Vice-President, Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Presiding 
Music, St. Louis Elementary Youth Choir, Miss Helen 
Louise Graves, Director. 
INVOCATION, Reverend William E. Goerss, Pastor, Con- 
cordia Lutheran Church, Maplewood. 


Appress, New Frontiers In Elementary Education, 
Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, Elementary 
Schools Section, U. 8. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Welcome, M.S.€.A.! 


We prove our belief in your profession 


by learning constantly 


HOW TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


St. Louis’ and Clayton's largest and most complete jewelry stores 


MERMOD- accear *KING""1629 


MITE and LOCUST STREETS - ST. LOUIS 1, MO 
BRENTWOOD at FORSYTH - CLAYTON 5, MO 














Teachens ane oun favonite people! 


. ves, our favorite people for over fifty years, because 
for over fifty years, Kline’s has been 
especially interested in you and your wardrobe problems. 
During your November convention, we do hopx 
\ou'll let us give you special attention . . . we'd like to 
help make your stay in St. Louis as pleasant 
as it can be... we'd like to have you look on Kline’s as 
your very own store, your shopping headquarters! 
We've two stores to serve you . . . the Downtown store, centrally 
located in the heart of downtown St. Louis . . . and 
Kline’s West, a beautiful store in suburban Clayton, 


with transportation easily accessible. We do hope to sce you! 


Kline’s Downtown, e Kline’s West, 
608 Washington Avenue , 7620 Forsyth, 
St. Louis Clayton 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Opera House, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
Mr. Wayne Huddleston, Tipton; Second Vice- 
President, Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Presiding 

Music, Kirkwood High School A Capella Choir, Miss 
Jane McGill, Director. 

INvocATION, Dr. O. R. Shields, Director, Christian 
Civic Foundation of Missouri, Clayton. 

Appress, What Makes a Good High School Teacher, 
Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 

Assembly Hall No. 3, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
Father Maurice Van Ackeren, President, Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City; President, Department 
of Universities, Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Presiding 
Music, Washington University Woodwind Quintet, 

Lewis B. Hilton, Director. 

INvocaTiIon, Very Reverend Ned Cole, Dean, Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis. 

Appress, The Committee’s Work and Its Recommen- 
dations, Dr. Chas. A. Foster, Acting Director of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

DISCUSSION. 

ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Assembly Hall No. 1, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 


Mr. Gordon O. Johnson, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City; President, Missouri 
Vocational Association, Presiding 
Music, Hadley Technical High School Choir, Mr. 

George Vanhoy Collins, Director. 

Invocation, Reverend John J. Hicks, Minister, 
Union Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, St. 
Louis. 

Appress, The Importance of Vocational Training in 
Our Expanding Technology, Mr. R. W. Kunkle, 
Manager, Program Development, Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
Thursday, 4:30-5:30 P. M. 
Opera House, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 


MISSOURI—OUR STATE 

A demonstration of Physical Education Activities 
used in the schools of St. Louis County, showing the 
fitness needs of children and youth satisfied in a 
variety of ways. 

Co-chairmen: Mr. Ward Barnes, Chairman, Co- 
operating Superintendents of St. Louis County; Miss 
Helen Manley, Director, Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Safety, University City. 

Participating Schools with Chairman from each 
school: 

Paul Deardeuff, Affton 
George Stuber, Clayton 


R. L. Piggott, Maple- 
wood-Richmond 


James Griffin, Kinloch Heights 
Margaret McMahan, Marshall Riegert, Nor- 
Kirkwood mandy 


Catherine Barr, Univer- 
sity City 
Dorothy Daniel and Laura Mae Brown, 
Webster Groves 
Frances Leimkuehler, Blackberry Lane 
School, University City, Reader 


Steve Nielson, Ladue 
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Accompanying Chorus, Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Senior High School, Mr. Jerry Gotler, Di- 
rector. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 
Convention Hall, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
Mrs. Rosemary Sullivan Baker, Springfield; 
First Vice-President, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Presiding 
ORGAN PRELUDE (7:45-8:00), Mr. Ernest Hares, Chair- 
man, Music Department, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, at the console. Hammond Organ cour- 
tesy Aeolian Company of Missouri, St. Louis. 
INVOCATION, Reverend Clarence D. White, Spiritual 
Moderator of the St. Louis Archdiocesan Councils 
of Catholic Men and Women, and Pastor, St. Mark’s 
Catholic Church, St. Louis. 


AN EVENING OF “BROADWAY HITS” 





MEMBERSHIP RECEIPT OR GUEST 
TICKET REQUIRED 











ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 

Immediately following Second General Session 
Lossy SinG, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Sponsored by the Missouri Music Educator's 

Association. 

Leader, Mr. Alfred Bleckschmidt, State Supervisor 

of Fine Arts, State Department of Education, 

Jefferson City. 


SHOWING OF FILM 
Sponsored by the Department of Audio-Visual Education 
Friday, 8:30 A. M. 
Opera House, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 


Not By Chance, MSTA-NEA Film 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, 9:15 A. M. 
Convention Hall, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium 
Mr. Lynn Twitty, Sikeston; President, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Presiding 

ORGAN PRELUDE (9:00-9:15), Mr. Ernest Hares, Chair- 
man, Music Department, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, at the console. Hammond Organ cour- 
tesy Aeolian Company of Missouri, St. Louis. 

Music, All-State Chorus, sponsored by Missouri Music 
Educator’s Association, Miss Frances Gillett, Di- 
rector; Vocal Music Chairman, MMEA and 
Director of Vocal Music, Central High School, 
Cape Girardeau. 

INVOCATION, Rabbi Jerome W. Grollman, United 
Hebrew Temple, St. Louis. 

INTRODUCTION OF Mrs. MARY FIELD SCHWARZ, Kansas 
City, McCall’s Teacher-of-the-Year. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW OFFICERS. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW PRESIDENT. 

Greetings from the State Department of Education, 
Hon. Hubert Wheeler, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. 

Appress, A Reporter Looks Through His Files, Mr. 
Chet Huntley, Star of NBC-TV’S “Outlook.” 

ORGAN POSTLUDE. 

PLATFORM Guests: Officers of District Associations, 
Executive Committee and Presidents of Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. 
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Teachers and pupils like 
Singer’s well-organized, at- 
tractive textbooks because 
they make teaching easier, 





learning more pleasant. 


READABLE 
TEACHABLE 
TEXTS 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 





THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES Grades 3-8 
Genuinely enjoyable learning experiences 
THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES Grades 3-8 


(7 and 8 copyright 1957) 
Quality literature with plentiful aids to appreciation 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES Pre-Primer-9 
Grade by grade development of concepts immediately usable by 
the child 
Complete information on any books will SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES Priner-3 
gladly be furnished upon request. Teaching Copyright 1957 
aids available for each text. Daily experiences in the responsibilities of the child citizen 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. A, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 





TO HELP YOU DO THE JOB YOU WANT TO DO... 


The Rand M¢ Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 


was created. 





TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s maturation level. 
Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a multitude of maps and striking pictures in 
-both black-and-white and in color, pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a 
few of the features designed so that you can teach the basic learnings of the social studies. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) WITHIN THE AMERICAS (North and South America) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) BEYOND OUR BORDERS (Canada and Latin America) 
MANY LANDS (world and United States communities) BEYOND THE OCEANS (Europe, Asia, Africa, 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL + WORKSHOP * TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET 
WALL MAPS AND GLOBES: FILMSTRIPS-+: ATLAS are all part of the Program. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember ... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative 
is a trained professional educational consultant. 


MR. S. M. SPROUT 

508 County Hills Drive 

Webster Groves 19, Mo. 
WOodlawn 2-5573 
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Welcome Teachers 


MANGEL'S 


Nationally Famous For 


FASHIONS 
YOU'LL LOVE 


You will find everything 
for your wardrobe, for 
school, for dress, for both. 


Coats, suits, dresses, 
sportswear, lingerie and 
boys’ and girls’ wear to fit 
your pocketbook. 


MANGEL'S 


413-415 No. 6th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Welcome, 
Teachers! 


THREE SISTERS extends an 
invitation to all of you to visit 
our St. Louis store . . . where 
you will always find complete 
selections of high-fashion 


styles at budget-wise prices. 


It’s so easy to shop at THREE 
SISTERS, just say 
“CHARGE IT, PLEASE!” 


7 hte Seles 


Seventh & Locust 
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Departmental Programs 


AGRICULTURE 

Chairman, Norvell Allen, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman, Glenn Karls, South- 
west Missouri State College, Spring- 
field. 

Secretary, Carl 
Southeast Missouri State 
Cape Girardeau. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 
Room 4A (East), Henry W. Kiel 
Auditorium. 

General Agriculture in the Public 
Schools of Missouri, Mr. G. Carl Scho- 
wengerdt, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Discussion 
Leader. 

Business Meeting. 


ART EDUCATION 

Chairman, Cordelia Jennett, 4804 
Jefferson, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Charlotte Cannon, 
5638 Tracy, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Nancy B. Altvater, Rt. 1, 
Manchester. 

Program Chairman, Marie L. Lar- 
kin, 1520 South Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis. 

Dinner, Thursday, 5:45 P. M., Cor- 
onado Hotel, 3701 Lindell. Price, $4.75. 
Reservations and checks should be 
sent before November 1, to Miss Nan- 
cy Altvater, Rt. 1, Manchester, Mis- 
souri. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Art Educators 
meet at the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, St. Louis Public Schools, 
1517 South Theresa. 

New Films and Demonstrations in 
Arts and Crafts for the Classroom. 
(High School and Elementary Graces) 

Business Meeting. 


AUDIO VISUAL EDUCATION 

President, Lee E. Campion, Audio- 
Visual Education Department, 7700 
Bonhomme Rd., St. Louis County. 

Vice-President, Rolland P. Schlieve, 
Audio-Visual Center, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary, Jennings H. Biebel, Han- 
ley Junior High School, University 
City. 

Treasurer, Alberta L. Meyer, Di- 
vision Audio-Visual Education, 1517 
South Theresa Avenue, St. Louis. 

Executive Board Meeting, Wed- 
nesday, 7:30 P. M. 

Film Previews: Thursday and Friday, 
Exhibit Hall, Henry W. Kiel Auditor- 
ium. 

Booth Display: Thursday and Friday, 
Theme: “The DAVE Story,” Exhibit 
Hall. 

Dinner Meeting, Thursdav, 4:30 to 
7:00 P. M., Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
12th and Locust. Sponsored by 
DAVE and Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Admission for mem- 
bers by ticket only. (Inquire President 
Lee Campion). 

Joint Meeting With Department of 
Elementary Schools Friday, 2:00 
P.M., Opera House, Henry W. Kiel 
Auditorium. 

Theme: Me-ting Individual Needs. 

Address, Meeting Individual Needs, 
Mr. Godfrey Elliott, President, Young 
America Films. 

Illustrated Talks: 


Schowengerdt, 
College, 


Wall to Wall Learning, Miss Myra 
K. Smythe, Teacher, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

Push Button Teacher, Miss Enola 
Ledbetter, Teacher, Clayton Public 
Schools. 

Around the World in 180 Days, 
Mrs. Margaret Press, Teacher, Clay- 
ton Public Schools. 

Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers—Department of Elementary 
Schools. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Chairman, Margaret Elam, St. 
Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, James C. Snapp, 
Springfield. 


Secretary, Mary Massey, Herculan- 
eum. 

Treasurer, Wilma Sullivan, North 
Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Claridge Hotel, Locust at Eighteenth. 
Price, $2.35. Please send your reserva- 
tion directly to Miss Whynell Aston, 
Luncheon Chairman, 5169 Waterman 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 

Address, Dr. Robert J. Schaefer, 
Director, Graduate Institute of Edu- 
cation, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


CLASSICS 

Chairman, William C. Korfmacher, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Robert G. Hoerber, 
Westminster College, Fulton. 

Secretary, Helen G. Hartz, High 
School, Raytown. 

Permanent Program Chairman, Wil- 
liam E. Gwatkin, Jr., University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., Co- 
lonial Room, Hotel Melbourne, Grand 
and Lindell. Price, $2.75, including 
tax and gratuity. Please make res- 
ervations by November 1, with Mrs 
Stancil S. Cooper, 6635 Pershing Av- 
enue, St. Louis, Missouri—Telephone 
Parkview 1-0860, indicating whether 
meat or fish is desired. Chauncey E. 
Finch, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
will preside. Latin grace by the Rev- 
erend Marcus A. Haworth, S.J., St 
Louis University, St. Louis. (Lunch- 
eon sponsored by The Classical Club 
of St. Louis.) 

Address, Educational TV and the 
Teacher of Foreign Languages, Ray- 
mond H. Wittcoff, Chairman, St. 
Louis Educational Television Com- 
mission. 

Fridav, 2:00 P. M., Colonial Room, 
Hotel Melbourne, Grand and Lindell. 

William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Presiding. 

Experiences as a Translator in the 
“Loeb Classical Library,” Phillip De- 
Lacy, Washington Universitv, St 
Louis. 

Paired Expressions in Vergil in Con- 
trast with Homer, Norman F. Gie- 
napp, St. Paul’s College, Concordia. 

Report on the “Publicity Campaign 
for Latin” in Missouri, Hazel M. Tol- 
iver, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 

Vergil’s Italy and “The Vergilian 
School” — illustrated, Mrs. Dingle 
Martz, Wydown School, Clayton. 

Business Meeting. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
President, Richard Bradley, 9709 
East 66th Terrace, Raytown. 
Vice-President, Alene Sadler, 339 
North Park, Cape Girardeau. 


Secretary, Lyda Nourse, High 
School, Ferguson. 

Treasurer, Robert Skaith, 910 Pow- 
ell, St. Joseph. 

Luncheon, Thursday, 12:00 o'clock 
noon, Ivory Room, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, 12th and Locust. Price, $3.50. 
Send reservations by November 3, to 
Lyda Nourse, 718 Kingsland Avenue, 
University City 5, Missouri. 

Address, Mark F. Ethridge, Jr., 
newspaper editor and publisher. 


DRIVER AND SAFETY 
EDUCATION 

President, Ray W. Burneson, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Vice-President, 
Owensville. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Inks Mabary, 
Parkview High School, Springfield. 

Executive Secretary, Harlin Hut- 
sell, Parkview High School, Spring- 
held. 

Program Chairman, Dean Cook, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 
Room A (East), Henry W. Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Business Meeting. 

Address, Dr. Norman Key, Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Safety 
Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 

Chairman, Laura Nicholson, 120 N. 
Cedar, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Ann FE. Carrow, 
Farmington. 

Secretary, Emma Jo Wilson, Paris. 

Registration, Thursday, 12:30 to 
2:15 P. M., Mezzanine Floor, Hotel 
Statler, 9th and Washington. 

Thursday, 2:30 P. M., Daniel Boone 
Room, Hotel Statler. 

We've Got a Secret (Kirkwood and 
Webster Groves School Districts) 

Business Meeting, Friday, 9:15 
\. M., Daniel Boone Room, Hotel 
Statler, 9th and Washington. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., Dal- 
las Room, Hotel Statler, 9th and 
Washington. 

Address, Please, Mr. Webster, Mrs. 
Gladys Meyer,.Manager, Employee Ser- 
vices Division, White-Rodgers Com- 
pany. 

Dinner and Party, Fridav, 6:00 
P. M., Hanley Junior High School, 
University City School District. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, Julia B. Schmidt, Prin- 
cipal, Blow and Maddox Schools, St. 
Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Edward J. Gilbert, 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Paul Fleeman, 
Principal, Grant School, Columbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., Ball- 
room, llth Floor, York Hotel, 6th 
and Market Sts. Price $2.25 per plate, 
including tax and tip. Reservations 
should be made with Ruth Rowe, 
Garfield School, 2612 Wyoming Street, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri, specifying meat 
or fish. 

Address, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, 
President, National Education Asso- 
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' Certainly you're busy... 


but aren’t teachers always! 


Just ake the time... 


Accept this tiny invitation to visit us and we'll show you 


| / 


Big Reasons 


we’ve pleased scores and scores of women 


from ALL of St. Louis for over 90 years with our 


| 


grand arrays of fine footwear and accessories 


% Selby Arch 
Preservers 
% Naturalizer 


% DeAngelo 


¥% California Cobblers 
¥% Shenanigans 





% Original Deb 
% Daniel Green 
% Joyce of California 


¥% Clinic 


% Dominic Romano 


¥% Logrollers 


% Easy Goers 

% Trampeze 

% Buster Brown 
% McCallum Hose 
% Lennox Bags 
% Roger Van S. 


We’re anxious to please you, too! 


Won’t you let us try? 


Downtown 905 Locust 


Clayton 9 N. Brentwood 


Fine Shoes Since 1867 











Cameras 


Sound Projectors 
Tape Recorders 
Slide Projectors 
Opaque Projectors 


AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


Over Head Projectors 

Dictating & Transcribing Equipment 
Motion Picture Screens 

Wide Screen Lenses 

Phonographs-Hi Fi & Automatic 


WE ALSO RENT & SERVICE AUDIO VISUAL EQUIP. 
LIST OF USED EQUIPMENT UPON REQUEST. 


HOOVER BROTHERS, Inc., 1020 Oak, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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WANTED! 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO PLEASE YOU! 











And we know you'll be pleased and enjoy a 
Walsworth school annual — known for richly 
embossed covers, exciting division pages, 
quality bindings, and faithful reproductions. 
The Walsworth HAN-DEE EDITOR kit, 
along with personal service, assists your staff 
in producing an outstanding annual with ease. 


Complete information, prices, and estimates 
furnished without obligation, upon request. 


For a fine school annual at a fair price, 
write for details or visit Vernon Hahn 
and Hugh ‘Pat’ Penniston, Missouri 
representatives, at our convention ex- 
hibit booth. Let us prove to you, too, 
that we can serve your complete 
satisfaction! 


WALSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rush Johnson, Jr., Sales Manager 


MARCELINE, MISSOURI 
School Annuals of Distinction 











Prot 
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Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


“Glass-Gard”’* headband 





ect those eyes...geft 


senson’s ALL AWERICAW ™ aruietic ciasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
© a wise investment in eye safety 







“Cushion yp orn me For your protection, look for the 
—_ Ac trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 


ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 
See Benson's eye doctor 
End: id tt 1 A 
Expansible, adjustable Bae SES SY 










covered to protect 
other players . 
Bensons Arts Building « Minneapolis 


Seeeceeeeeeseceoeeceoe ®eteesecceosece 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 4, 
COOCESESEOEOOOSOOEEES OOOO OOOH SO OOS OS ESOS OS OOOO OH OSOOOSOESES OOOO ESO SESE O® 


ciation, and Dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Business Meeting. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman, Audrey Claus, 227 Woos- 
ter, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Joyce Hartford, 
5200 West 69th, Prairie Village, Kan- 
as 

Secretary, Anna Belle Lee, 1520 S. 
Kentucky, Sedalia. 

Joint Meeting with Department of 
Audio Visual Education. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Opera House, 
Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. 

Theme: Meeting Individual Needs. 

Address, Meeting Individual Needs, 
Mr. Godfrey Elliott, President, Young 
America Films. 

Illustrated Talks: 

Wall to Wall Learning, Miss Myra 
K. Smythe, Teacher, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

Push Button Teacher, Miss Enola 
Ledbetter, Teacher, Clayton Public 
Schools. 

Around the World in 180 Days, Mrs. 
Margaret Press, Teacher, Clayton 
Public Schools. 

Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers—Department of Elementary 


Schools. 
ENGLISH 

Chairman, Thomas Gilbert Moore, 
High School, Ferguson. 

Vice-Chairman, Frank W. Grube, 
Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville. 

Secretary, Lucille Allen, High 
School, Kirksville. 

Executive Board Meeting, 11:30 
A. M. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 o'clock 
Noon, Suite 206, Hotel Statler, 9th 
and Washington. Price per plate, $3.50. 
Send checks and reservations, specify- 
ing whether meat or fish is desired, 
to Mr. John Acker, John Burroughs 
School, Ladue, Missouri. 

Music, The Madrigal Singers of 
Ferguson, Missouri. 

Address, The Preparation of the 
Teacher of English, Dr. John Ashton, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

Round Table Discussion on same 
subject led by Mr. Eugene E. Seubert, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Missouri Federation 
President, Florence Smith, Special 

Education, Kansas City. 

President-Elect, Geraldine Fergen, 
Associate Professor of Education, In 
Charge of Special Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Secretary, Kenneth R. Mangan, 
Principal, Gallaudet Day School for 
the Deaf, St. Louis. 

Treasurer, Beulah Donnelly, Speech 
Correction, Joplin. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 o'clock 
noon, Ivory Room, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, 12th and Locust. Price, $3.50, 
including tax and gratuities. Please 
send request for tickets, enclosing 
check or money order, to Betty 
Howald, 2224 Telegraph Road, St. 
Louis 23, Missouri. Please indicate 
choice of meat or fish. 

Vocal Selections, Mary Hidiroglou, 
Ritenour Special School, Exchange 
Teacher from Athens, Greece. 


“e 
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Report on State Services for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Richard S. Dabney, 
State Director of Special Education, 
Jefferson City. 

Address, Education of the Child of 
Superior Mental Ability, Dr. Charles 
E. Cooper, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City. 

Business Meeting. 


MISSOURI FUTURE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Sue Hyatt, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg. 

Vice-President, Nancy Wieman, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Acting Secretary, Joann Oppen- 
heimer, University of Kansas City, 
Kansas City. 

Friday, 8:00 to 9:30 A. M., Com- 
mittee Room B, Henry W. Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Choc-Talk Social Hour for FTAers. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 
Room B, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. 

Miss Sue Hyatt, President (College 
Section), Missouri FTA Presiding. 

Invocation, Sheilah Aron, President 
(High School Section), Missouri FTA. 

Address, A Career in Teaching, Mr. 
James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Following the general meeting, the 
College and High School Sections 
will meet separately. 

College Section: Sue Hyatt, Presid- 
ing. 

Panel Discussion—Building Strong 
Chapters. 

Business Meeting. 

High School Section: Sheilah Aron, 
Presiding. 

Clinic on Projects, Programs and 
Problems of FTA Clubs. 

Business Meeting. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Chairman, Emily H. Baker, O’Fal- 
lon Technical High School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairmen, W. A. Browne, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Con- 
oyer, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 
Room 3A (East), Henry W. Kiel Au- 
ditorium. 

Welcome, Mr. John W. Conoyer, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

New Guinea as Seen by a Mission- 
ary (Illustrated with colored slides), 
Father John Wald, S.V.D., Mission 
Station in New Guinea. 

India (Illustrated with colored 
slides), Dr. Howard Hirt, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Chairman, Harold E. Pratt, High 
School, Desloge. 

Vice-Chairman, Ola V. Galatas, 315 
East 39th Street, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Robert C. Cliff, 701 Jan- 
uary Avenue, Ferguson. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 o'clock 
noon, Hotel Statler, 9th and Wash- 
ington. Price, $3.50. Reservations may 
be secured by writing to Harold E. 
Pratt, Desloge High School, Desloge, 
Missouri, and luncheon tickets will 
be available in advance at the MSTA 
Information Desk. 

Address, Robert H. Shaffer, Dean 
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When in St. Louis 


for men and boys’ clothing 


Men's 2 Pant All-Wool Worsted 
RAMSWORTH SUITS 


$67.50 Valve $4gs0 
2 Pant Suits 


1 Pant RAMSWORTH SUITS.......... $39.95 







Two and three button, single-breasted models 
in sharkskins, stripes, shadow weaves, fancy 
mixtures and blue serge. Sizes to fit every man 
from 34 to 50. 


Special Purchase Value! 
MEN’‘S ALL-WOOL TOPCOATS 


Regular a 195 
$39.95 Values 


Imported, finely tailored all wool British tweed 
fabrics. Raglan or set-in sleeves. Greys, blues 
and tan. Sizes 34 to 46. 


St. Louis’ Largest Selection! 
Greatest Values on 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Boys’ Polished Cotton 
or Cotton Twill 
SLACKS 

Polished cotton slacks in Ivy League 
style with belted back or heavy cotton $3.49 ~ BY 
twill slacks with straight leg and plain Values 


front. Black or khaki. Boys’ sizes 6 
to 18. 


ALL WOOL FLANNEL SLACKS 


E ly tailored flannel slacks in 
otther tlellywoed waist style with deep $7.95 $s 89 
pleats and pockets ar ivy leamve = Velues 


aye with belted back. Boys 
12 to 18. 


WEIL 


















8th & Washington 
Downtown St. is 
across the 
Statler Hotel 

















STOP 
AT BOOTH +180 


during the Missouri State Teachers’ Convention, Nov. 7-8, 1957, 
and receive a SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON good for a 
10% discount on an order for any BENTON teaching materials. 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
FOWLER, INDIANA 








$7 





of Students, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Business Meeting. 


HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
President, Marie J. Hanss, St. Louis 

Public Schools. 
President-Elect, C. O. Green, Kan- 


sas City Public Schools. 
Vice-President, Millie McManus, 
Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Alphadine Mar- 
tin, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg. 

Representative Assembly Meeting, 
Friday, 9:30 A. M., Lincoln Room, 
Y.M.C.A., 1528 Locust Street. 


Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., 
Brown Hall, Y.M.C.A., 1528 Locust 
Street. Price $2.25, including tax and 
tip. Please send your reservations 
with choice of meat or fish, together 
with check by November 1, to Fran- 
ces Leimkuehler, 2718 N. Euclid 
Avenue, St. Louis 13, Missouri. 

Business Meeting. 

Report, Progress of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. Mr. A. O. 
Duer, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
Kansas City, and a Missouri Member 
of the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Fitness of American 
Youth. 

Report, Progress of the Proposed 
Missouri Council on Fitness, Mr. 












































“More Children Ride Superiors” 


SEE YOU AT THE CONVENTION 


SUPERIOR IS THE ONLY 
SCHOOL BUS BUILT OF | 
| SUPER-KOTE STEEL 





WHITE SUPERIOR BUS & EQUIPMENT CO. 


OF KANSAS CITY 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. | 


OF ST. LOUIS 
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Louis Kittlaus, Jr.. Director of Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, St. 
Louis Public Schools, and Chairman 
of the MAHPER Steering Committee. 

Panel and Audience Discussion: 
Ways and Means of Implementing the 
Fitness Program. 

Moderator, Walter Ehlert, Professor, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 


Panel: 
Robert Bauman, Trainer for the 
St. Louis Cardinals and St. 
Louis University Teams 


Dr. Marshall Conrad, Team Doc- 
tor, Washington University 
Athletic Teams 

Dr. A. Gwendolyn Drew, Profes- 
sor, Physical Education, Wash- 
ington University 

Lucille Sutherland, Director of 
Elementary Education, St. Louis 
Public Schools 


Ellen Sappington, Student, Har- 
ris Teachers College 
HOME ECONOMICS 
President, Charlotte Will, United 
Van Lines, Inc., St. Louis. 


President-Elect, Marie Huff, State 
Director Home Economics, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City. 

Secretary, Margaret Gibson, Hen- 
ningsen, Inc., Springfield. 

Treasurer, Mary Elizabeth Leonard, 
St. Louis County Homemakers, Le- 
may. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., Mis- 
souri Room, Hotel Statler, 822 Wash- 
ington. Price, $3.50. Mail luncheon 
reservations, together with check or 
money order, to Sally Ann Ralph, 
4535 Lindell Blvd.. Apartment 106, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri, by Thursday, 
October 31, specifying meat or fish. 

Music, O’Fallon Technical High 
School Choristers, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ethel P. Ebbinghaus. Accom- 
panist, Miss Gertrude W. Wickenden 


Invocation, Canon Early W. Poin- 
dexter, Christ Church Cathedral, St 
Louis. 


Introductions, Charlotte Will, Pres- 
ident MHEA, United Van Lines, Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Greetings from St. Louis, Missouri, 
L. Belle Pollard. Supervisor, Home 
Economics, 911 Locust Street, St. 
Louis. 

Introduction of Speaker, Susanne 
MacDonald, Program Chairman, 
MHEA, O'Fallon Technical High 
School, St. Louis. 

Address, “If ’twere as easy to do 
... ». Dr. Wallace Wesley, Hs.D., 
American Medical Association. 

Announcements and Reports, Marie 
Huff, Program of Work Chairman, 
MHEA, Jefferson City. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, Robert E. Goetz, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg. 

Vice-Chairman, William M. Mc- 
Cubbin, Supervisor of Trade and In- 


dustrial Education, Kansas City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maurice  L. 
Stewart, State Supervisor, Industrial 


Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City. 
Arts 


Hosts: Sam Hall, Industrial 
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Instructor, Senior High School, Clay- 
ton; F. L. Chambers, Coordinator, 
Senior High School, University City; 
Jacques Beers, Industrial Arts In- 
structor, O’Fallon Technical High 
School, St. Louis. 

Friday, 1:00 P. M., Committee 
Room 3C (West), Henry W. Kiel 
Auditorium. 

Address, A Comprehensive Program 
of Industrial Education, Harry A. 
Meinert, Supervisor of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, Springfield, Illinois. 

Business Meeting, Missouri Indus- 
trial Education Association. 

Industrial Arts Section, Friday, 2:00 
P. M., Committee Room 3C (West), 
Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. 

Chairman, D. D. Nothdurft, Indus- 
trial Arts Instructor, Junior High 
School, Maplewood. 

Address, Industrial Arts in Elemen- 
tary Education, Carol Kahler, Ed.D., 


Department of Education, St. Louis 
University. 
Introduction of Ford Industrial 


Arts winners and display of winning 
projects. 

Discussion. 

Trade Teachers and Coordinators 
Section, Friday, 2:00 P. M., Commit- 
tee Room C (West), Henry W. Kiel 
Auditorium. 

Chairman, Walter C. Brown, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Address, Increasing Emphasis on 
College Preparatory Curriculum and 
its Implications for Vocational In- 
dustrial Education, Emil H. Rohlfs, 
Coordinator, Senior High School, 
Normandy. 

Address, Improving Working Re- 
lationships with Organizations and 
Groups, Davis Hart, Coordinator and 
Supervisor of Adult Education, Mex- 
ico. 

Address, Acquainting Industry with 
the Services of Trade and Industria! 
Education, Al Mack, Head, Auto Me- 
chanics Department, O’Fallon Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis. 

Discussion. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Chairman, Louise Hornbrook, 4600 
Nichols Parkway, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Blanche’ Burnett, 
7332 Burrwood Dr., Normandy. 

Secretary, Eleanor Sandy, 601 W. 
Farmer, Independence. 

Friday, 2:00 P. M., Assembly Hall 
No. 1, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. 

Art In The Kindergarten, Miss 
Rosemary Beymer, Director, Art De- 
partment, Kansas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Kindergarten News from A.C.E.I.. 
Miss Neva Ross, Vice-President of 
\. C. E. IL, Representing Kinder- 
garten, Maryville. 

Business Meeting. 


LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Mildred Vogelsang, Cen- 
tral High School, Cape Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, Wilma Wade, Cen- 
tral High School, Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Barbara Wil- 
son, Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Maryville. 


Corresponding Secretary, Edna 
Bothe, Missouri State Library, Jeffer- 
son City. 


Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M., Len- 
nox Hotel, 9th and Washington. Price, 
$2.75. Reservations should be sent to 
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South Gore, 


Miss Ruth Bynum, 35 
Apartment F, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri. 

Address, New Horizons for School 
Libraries, Miss Mildred L. Nickel, Di- 
rector of School Libraries, State De- 


partment of Education, Springfield, 


Illinois. 
Business Meeting. 
MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, Frances’ Story, St 


Charles High School, St. Charles. 

Vice-Chairman, Ethel Hardaway, 
Carthage High School, Carthage. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lucille A. 
Smith, Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
High School, Maplewood. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 o’clock 
noon, Mark Twain Hotel, 116 North 
8th. Price, $2.75, including gratuities 


Send reservations by November 4, to 
Mr. Herbert F. Baker, Affton Junior 
High School, 8520 McKenzie Road, 
St. Louis 23. 

Address, Professor Henry Van En- 
gen, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; member, College 
Entrance Examination Board Com- 
mission on Mathematics 

Business Meeting. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
President, Erich P. Hofacker, 
Washington University, St. Louis 
Vice-Presidents: 
French, Dorothy L. Gilbert, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis. 
German, Herman Barnstorff, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Spanish, M. G. Hardiman, Lincoln 
University, Jefferson City 














Everyone loves this sum- 
mertime treat . . . a plump 
banana half with 3 gener- 
ous scoops of ice cream, 
3 kinds of sauce, fresh 
whipped topping! 





S. S. KRESGE 


fl | 
KRESGE’S 


WASHINGTON AT SIXTH 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











COMPANY 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Sena Suther- MUSIC 
land, formerly at. Webster Groves Chairman, M. O. Johnson, Inde- 
High School, Webster Groves. pendence. 
if ; Vice-Chairmen: 
Executive Council Meeting, Thurs- Band, John Willer, Mexico. 
day, 4:00 P. M., Room 6, Sheraton- Orchestra, A. P. Carosello, Cape 
Jefferson Hotel, 12th and Locust. Girardeau. 
High School Vocal, Frances Gil- 
Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., lett, Cape Girardeau. 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th and Elementary Music, Blanche Rem- 
Locust. Price, $3.35. Send reservations ington, Osceola. 
and check by November 4 to Miss Secretary-Treasurer, Claudine Trip- 
Sena Sutherland, 445 Baker Avenue, lett, Moberly. 


Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


Address, Dr. Liselotte Dieckmann, Operetta adapted from the story 
Washington University, St. Louis. “Three Little Pigs,” presented by the 
. " kindergarten children of Lincoln 
Business Meeting. School, St. Louis, Mr. Lucian P. Gar- 





Friday, 2:00 P. M., Assembly Hall 
No. 2, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. 








————_ cn nt 


Please visit our booth No. 87-88 at the M.S.T.A. 


~~THE SHELDON READERS 


A New Basic Reading Series (1957) 
by 


DR. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Director Reading Laboratory, 
Syracuse University 


DR. MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation 


QUEENIE B. MILLS, Professor Early Childhood Education, 
University of Illinois 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


The entire Series—books, activity books, and Teachers’ Editions 
based upon extensive research and the authors’ long experience 
in the field of reading. 


New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary 
pupils of today. 


The activities suggested by many of the primary stories are an- 
other important feature of the SHELDON SERIES. Complete 
how-to-do-it instructions in the Teachers’ Editions for carrying 
out the story activities. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS—designed especially by the Sheldon 
authors for the SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES. Easy- 
to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher to get a 
complete picture of each child’s reading status. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


310 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Illinois 














































rett, Principal; Misses Ida Whitfield 
and Annette Patterson, and Mrs. Ruth 
Johnson, Teachers; assisted by other 
teachers and children. 

Concert: St. Louis Boy Choristers, 
Miss Helen Louise Graves, General 
Consultant in Music of the Public 
Schools of St. Louis, Director; as- 
sisted by the Elementary Vocal Con- 
sultants and Teachers. 

Demonstration with Changing Voi- 
ces by Miss Helen Louise Graves, St. 
Louis. 

Demonstration of Beginning String 
Class by Norman Lang, Special Mu- 
sic Teacher, St. Louis Schools. 

Business Meeting. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


President, Clifton R. Bell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Farmington. 

Vice-President, Sam Rissler, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Trenton. 

Secretary, Earl Gray, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Brookfield. 

Breakfast, Friday, 7:30 A. M., 
Downtown Y. M. C. A,, 16th and 
Locust. Price, $1.75, including gratu- 
ities. 

Address, How to Get Along with 
A Board of Education, Dr. Mark C. 
Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Report on Winter Meeting, Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 


JOINT MEETING 
MISSOURI SCHOOL NURSES 
AND DIVISION OF HEALTH 
AND HYGIENE OF ST. LOUIS 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Chairman, Marie Adams, R. N., 43 
Berrywood Drive, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Ethel Anstaett, R. 
N., 4517 Hanover Court, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Bernice Mestres, R. N., 
1241 Louisville Ave., St. Louis. 

President of Health and Hygiene 
Section, Gus J. Furla, M.D., 1773 
High School Drive, St. Louis. 

Luncheon, Thursday, 12:00 o’clock 
noon, York Hotel, 6th and Market 
St. Price, $2.50, including tax and 
gratuities. Reservations should be 
mailed to Mrs. Bernice Mestres, 1241 
Louisville Avenue, St. Louis 10, not 
later than November 4. 

Address, Public Relations, Mr. Hol- 
lister Smith, Executive Secretary, St. 
Louis Medica! Society. 

Friday, 1:00 P. M., Committee Room 
3D (West), Henry W. Kiel Auditor- 
ium. 

Business Meeting. 


SCIENCE 


Chairman, Carrie H. Findley, 28 
North Park Avenue, Cape Girardeau. 
Vice-Chairman, Lillian Hjort, 420 
Madison, Jefferson City. 

Secretary, Elmer Headlee, 221 E. 
Argonne, Kirkwood. 

Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 A. M., Din- 
ing Room No. 1, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, 12th and Locust. Price, $2.25, 
including tax and gratuities. Send res- 
ervations to Mr. Elmer Headlee, 221 
East Argonne, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 

Panel Discussion: The Correlation 
of Science Teaching and Industry. 

Dr. Dean Roseberry, Kirksville, 
Moderator. 
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Panel Members: 
Mr. W. P. Metzner, Monsanto 
Chemical Company 
Mr. H. A. Swanson, Standard Oil 
Company 
Dr. Homer R. Bolen, Southeast 
Missouri State College 
Round Table Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, Homer R. Kesterson, 
Principal, Parkview Senior High 
School, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Raymond Sheets, 
Principal, High School, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

Secretary, Kenneth Smith, Principal, 
High School, Kirksville. 

Luncheon, Friday, 12:15 P. M., 
Cambridge Room, Hotel Mayfair. 
Price, $2.80, including tips. Tickets 
may be purchased at the Information 
Desk during the State Teachers Con- 
vention. 

Music, St. Charles High School 
Choir, Mr. William Henderson, Di- 
rector. 

Address, What Makes a Good High 
School Principal, Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business Meeting. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman, Mary York, 4209 Flad, 
St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman, L. Avery Fleming, 
Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg. 


Secretary, James Burkhart, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia. 
Luncheon, Friday, 12:30 P. M.., 


Georgian Room, Hotel York, 6th and 
Market. Price, $2.25. Send reserva- 
tions to Miss Audra Holmes, 8721 
Olden Avenue, Overland 14, Missouri, 
by Tuesday, November 5, indicating 
meat or fish. 

Music, Beaumont High School Stu- 
dents, Miss Else Brix, Director. 

Address, Senator Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton—Democracy’s Advocate, Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Chambers, Professor of Po- 
litical Science, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


SPEECH 

Chairman, Patricia MclIlrath, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Frances Lea McCurdy, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Board Meeting, Thursday, 10:30, 
A. M., Dining Room No. 7, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, 12th and Locust. 

Luncheon, Thursday, 12:15 P. M., 
Dining Room No. 7, Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son Hotel, 12th and Locust. Price 
$3.36, including tax and tip. Reserva- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Frances 
McCurdy, 322 Switzler Hall, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Address, Education and Speech 
Education Tomorrow, Dr. Loren D. 
Reid, Professor of Speech, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Panel Discussion: Speech Educa- 
tion in Missouri—Today and To- 
morrow. 

Panel Members: 

Dr. Charlotte 
Speech and 
University of 
lumbia. 

Dr. Donovan Rhynsburger, Di- 


Wells, Director, 
Hearing Clinic, 
Missouri, Co- 
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rector, University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Mr. George Arms, General Man- 
ager, KETC-TV, Educational 
Television Channel 9, St. Louis. 

Mr. Doyle McKinney, Missouri 
Chairman, National Forensic 
League, Neosho. 

Mrs. Dorothy Weirich, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, Webster 
Groves. 


SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman, A. Sterl Artley, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Louise Gex, Li- 
brary Building, Kansas City. 


Secretary, Lois Knowles, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 


Room 4C (West), Henry W. Kiel 
Auditorium. 

Address, Encouraging The Creative 
In All Children, Dr. Helen K. Mack- 
intosh, Chief Elementary Schools Sec- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Business Meeting. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
Chairman, B. Oscar Brown, Salem. 
Vice-Chairman, Ward Harrington, 
Macon. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
erts, Charleston. 


George Rob- 





Here are easy-to-read 


challenging 


science readers 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


Now you can get fascinating and simplified science 
books . . . written at a low reading difficulty level: 
THE WEBSTER CLASSROOM SCIENCE 
LIBRARY. Each of these books supplies boys and 
girls with an abundance’of science material, most 
of which is not usuaily covered in ordinary text- 
books. Each book abounds in full-color natural 
illustrations, to help you make science alive and 
meaningful to every pupil. The text and illustrations 
of the Library were prepared by various authors 
and artists, expert in each scientific field. 

You'll receive a wealth of excellent material. More 
than 300 different topics are thoroughly covered 
in a clear and concise manner. In addition, each 
book has a page of Study Aids—**Things to Talk 
About”, “Things to Do”, and ““Hobbies”. Besides 
using the Library as supplementary readers, you 
can spark classroom discussions, projects and ex- 
periments with the material in each book. 

You also get an incentive plan for reading: With 
each set of 12 Webster Classroom Science Library 
books you order, you will receive 10 Webster 
Classroom Science Library Achievement Awards 
free. You can award these beautiful certificates to 
the pupils in your classroom who read and master 
the books. It’s a perfect incentive plan to stimulate 
an interest in outside reading. 


The Webster Classroom Science Library will prove so 
popular, we suggest you order one set for every ten 
pupils in your classroom now! 


» 
WEBSTER T PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


YOUR MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVES: 
W. J. Brever + 1200 E. Catalpa St. 


Springfield, Missouri 


H. Norman Thompson + 2801 Bremerton 


Brentwood, Missouri 


4) 





Friday, 2:00 P. M., Committee 
Room 3B (East), Henry W. Kiel 


« * Auditorium. 
kK ERE i I Studio Piano Address, Marketing Livestock, Mr. 
Lewis B. Peggs, Executive Vice-Pres- 


ident, National Stockyards and Ex- 
change Foundation, National Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 

Business Meeting. 


A sturdy new upright Special Programs 
piano designed to meet and Announcements 


the most rigid specifi- 


catio of all hools THUREDAY 
= —_— Missouri Association of Student 
colleges, and studios... Councils Meeting, Thursday, 2:00 
; ; P. M., Committee Room A (East), 
an exceptional piano at Henry W. Kiel Auditorium. Group 


Discussion—The Student Council. 


Retired School Employees Meeting 


Thursday, 2:00 P. M., Music Hall, 
Scruggs Vandervoort Barney Store. 
The Association of Retired Public 


a moderate cost. 





We will be glad to furnish special listing of hundreds of churches School Renahave, af a. hee - co- 
° ° operation with 1e etirec eachers 

and schools in our southwest territory that have selected the | Club of Kansas City cordially invites 
Everett Studio Style 10 Piano and who will also recommend all teachers in Missouri’s schools who 
are near retirement, and all who have 


the use of this instrument. been retired to attend this meeting. 
The members of the local Associa- 

tion invites out-of-town retirees to 

come to the Music Hall between 11:30 


1217 Walnut 311 E. McCarty : 
K. C., Mo. Jefferson City, Mo. A. M. and 12:30 P. M., to go with 
. them to luncheon in the store. 

ENKIN 919 Broadway 











411 Main 
Joplin, Mo. Columbia, Mo. FRIDAY 
Social Studies—English Block 
Teachers 
| (Sixth grade through Junior High 
School) 


| Friday, 8:30 A. M., Committee 

| Room 3D (West), Henry W. Kiel 

| Auditorium. 
Panel Discussion: Desegmentized 

Teaching: The How and The Why. 

Moderator, Mrs. Ida Bieber, Brit- 
tany Junior High School, University 

City. 

Panel Members: 
Mrs. Marie Kerr, West Junior 
High School, Kansas City. 
Mrs. Virginia Plank, Hanley Jun- 
ior High School, University 
| City. 

Dr. Roscoe V. Cramer, Principal, 
West Junior High School and 
Switzer Elementary School, 
Kansas City. 

Miss Rose Ann Cohen, McKnight 
Elementary School, University 
City. 

Miss Amelia Combs, Librarian, 
Hanley Junior High School, 
University City. 


Christian College 


Columbia, Missouri 





THE FIRST Institution of higher learning Seteenetienst Wekiins Aatnsintien 
for women to be chartered by a state legis- . - 

lature west of the Mississippi. Christian No 4 Hee we. Rw} y ev ow Hall 
remains true to the aim of its founders: et iuproving Settemetien tn 
To keep the school Reading, Dr. Guy L. Bond, Professor 


of Education, College of Education, 


Small, Select, Serious in Purpose ; : 
University of Minnesota, Minneap- 


olis. 
Panel Discussion: A Review of Out- 
ISS5I 1957 standing Articles Published in the 


| “Readine Teacher” by four of Mis- 
| souri’s Classroom Teachers. 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
‘Dinners and Teas 


TUESDAY—Luncheon 


Zeta Chapter of Pi Beta Alpha Lunch- 
eon, Tuesday, 12:00 o'clock noon, Oxford 
Room, Hotel Mayfair. 


TUESDAY—Banquet 


Missouri Textbook Men's Association 
Banquet, Tuesday. 6:00 P. M., Missouri 
Room, Hotel Statler. 9th and Washington. 


THURSDAY—Breakfast 


Alpha Delta Kappa Breakfast, Thursday, 
8:00 A. M., Miss Hulling’s Cafeteria, 
Eleventh and Locust Sts. Price, $1.25 per 
person. Please send reservations by Octo- 
ber 28 to Miss Helen Pimmer, 6120 Ad- 
kins Avenue, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 


THU RSDAY—Luncheons 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
Luncheon, (See Departmental Program) 


Missouri Association of County Superin- 
tendents Luncheon, Thursday, 12:00 o'clock 
Noon, Dining Room No. 4, Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, 12th and Locust. Price, $3.36, 
including tax and gratuities. 


Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon, Thursday, 
12:15 P. M., York Hotel, 6th and Market 
Streets. Price $2.25, including tax and tip. 
Reservations should be forwarded to Mr. 
R. E. Strickler, 3823 Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Address, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, 
President, National Education Associa- 
tion, and Dean, College of Education. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Pupil Personnel’ Services Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:00 o'clock noon, Lennox Ho 
tel, 9th and Washington. Price, $2.75. For 
reservations write or call Miss Vera Ryan, 
6380 Alamo, St. Louis 5, Missouri—Tele- 
phone, Parkview 7-7384. Address, Mental 
Health in the Classroom, Dr. James Wiess. 
Clinical Director, Malcolm Bliss Psycho 
pathic Hospital. 


Department of School Nurses Luncheon. 
(See Departmental Program) 


Department of Speech Luncheon. (See 
Departmental Program) 


St. Louis University Alumnae Luncheon, 
Thursday, 12:00 o'clock noon, Steamboat 
Room, Mark Twain Hotel, 8th and Pine. 
Price $2.75. For reservations write or tele- 
phone Miss Ellen Essig, 5418a Rhodes 
Avenue, St. Louis 9, Missouri: FL 2-2535. 
Address, Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J.. As- 
sistant Professor of English, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis. Missouri. 


THU RSDA\—Receptions 
St. Louis Chapter, Central College 
Alumni Association Coffee, Thursday, 3:00 
to 6:00 P. M., Dining Room, Christ Church 
Cathedral, 1210 Locust Street. All alumni 
and friends of Central College are cordial- 
ly invited. 


Central Missouri State College Reception 
and Open House, Thursday, 4:00 to 6:00 
Il. M., Crystal Room, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, 12th and Locust. No reservation 
needed, no charge. All CMSC Alumni and 
their guests are urged to attend. 


Lincoln University Alumni Reception, 
Thursday, 10-12 P. M., The Ostende Club, 
1502a Marcus Avenue at Easton Avenue. 
Admission—'urrent Lineoln University 
Alumni Membership Card. 


University of Missouri Alumni Reception, 
Thursday, 10:00 to 12:00 P.M., Crystal 
Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th and 
Locust. 


Missouri Valley College Alumni RKe- 
ception and Coffee Hour, Thursday, 4:00 
to 6:00 P. M., Private Dining Room No. 
4, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th and 
Locust. 


Northwest Missouri State College Alumni 
Association Reception, Thursday, 4:30 to 
6:00 P. M., Dining Room 9, Hotel Sher- 
aton-jefferson, 12th and Locust Streets. 


St. Louis Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta Tea, Thursday, 4:00 to 6:00 P.M., 
North Room, Mezzanine Floor, Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, 12th and Locust. Invita- 
tion extended to all Pi Lambda Theta 
members and FTA members and FTA 
sponsors attending the State Teachers 
Meeting. 
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For an exciting display 
of new science texts, 
won't you visitusat =» 


Jimmie A. Thompson, Representative 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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WELCOME 
TEACHERS! 


A large selection of extra 
good food at reasonable 
prices. 


Served daily from 6 a.m. 
to 9 p. m. 


Forum Cafeteria 


St. Louis, Missouri 











(16mm sound) 


Designed for your school 





30 min. to 45 min., each 





45 programs—all different 


SEND FOR LIST! 


SWANK MOTION 
PICTURES, Inc. 


Attn. Ray Swank 
621 N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis 5, Mo., PArkview 7-3630 

















Southeast Missouri State College Coffee. 
Thursday, 4:00 to 6:30 P. M., Missouri 
Room, Statler Hotel, 9th and Washington. 
All former students and faculty members 
are invited to be the guests of the Col- 
lege at the Coffee. 

Southwest Missouri State College Alumni 
Reception, Thursday, 9:30 to 11:30 P. M., 
East Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th 
and Locust. 

William Woods College Alumnae Visita- 
tion Hour, Thursday, 4:30 P. M., Mez- 
zanine, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th and 
Locust. 

THU RSDAY—Dinners 

Department of Art Education 
(See Departmental Program) 

Audio Visual Education Dinner. 
Departmental Program) 


Dinner. 


(See 


FRIDAY—Breakfasts 
Delta Kappa Gamma Breakfast, Friday, 
7:30 A.M., Lennox Hotel, 825 Washington. 
Price, $2.25 including tax and tip. Send 
check for reservation to Mrs. Ruby W. 
Farmer, 7802 Normandy Place, St. Louis 
21, Missouri. 


Junior College Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 
A. M., Cambridge Room, Hotel Mayfair. 
Price $2.00, including tax and gratuities. 
Reservations should be made with Dr. 
Tilford Swearingen, President, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, or Dr. 
Frederick Marston, Dean, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri, Address, Dr. 
Lyman V. Ginger, President, National Edu- 
cation Association and Dean, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 











placements over $6000. 


508 N. Grand Blvd. 





TEACHERS—CALL AT BOOTH 132—M.5S.T.A. St. Louis, 
November 6-8. Let us help you find professional and financial 
advancement. Ask us about opportunities. HUNDREDS have 
been placed in St. Louis Vicinity; in Illinois, Western and other 
states. This Bureau has been successfully placing teachers for 
over 50 years—Since 1911 under the same management; has 
confidence of school administrators everywhere. FREE EN- 
ROLLMENT. Make it a MUST to stop at Booth 132. Average 
starting placement salary past two years over $4500-$5000. Many 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















Kappa Kappa Iota Breakfast, Friday, 


7:30 A.M., Mark Twain Hotel. 


Missouri State High School Activities As- 
sociation Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 A. = 
Crystal Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 
12th and Locust, Price $2.25, including 
gratuities. Reservations should be made by 
November 5 with the MSHSAA Office, 407 
South Sixth Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


Peabody College Breakfast, Friday, 7:30 
A. M., Miss Hullings Cafeteria, 1105 
Locust. Fenton Earl Renfroe, Brentwood, 
in charge. 


Missouri Association of School Adminis- 
trators Breakfast. (See Departmental Pro- 
gram) 


Department of Science Breakfast. (See 
Departmental Program) 
Washington University Breakfast, Fri- 


day, 8:00 A. M., Stix, Baer & Fuller (Mis- 
souri Room), 601 Washington. Price, $1.75. 
Make reservations with Graduate Institute 
of Education, Washington University, St. 
Louis 5, by Friday noon, November 1. 


FRIDAY—Luncheons 


Education 
Program) 


Department of Business 
Luncheon. (See Departmental 


Association for Childhood Education 
Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 Noon, Gold Room, 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, 12th & Locust 
Street. Price $3.50. Send reservations to 
Mrs. Mercedes Spiller, 3107 Norwood 


Avenue, St. Louis 15, Missouri, by Novem- 
ber 4. Tickets will be mailed only if 
a stamped addressed envelope is included 
with the reservation. Tickets will be avail- 
able before the luncheon at Gold Room. 
Make checks payable to ACE. Specify 
meat or fish. Address, With Emphasis on 
Children, Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief, 
Elementary Schools Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 














words independently. 
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READING FOR MEANING 


child to associate sound and symbol and to learn to use context clues for identifying 


You are cordially invited 


to attend the display of the 


1957 Revision 


Booth 77 


“from listening to 


reading for meaning— 


McKee READING FOR MEANING Series 


at the Missouri State Teachers Association Meeting 


a series of basal readers which really trains the 


with independence” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Missouri representatives: Mr. Gordon F. King and Mr. Aaron E. Botts 
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Department of Classics Luncheon. (See 


Departmental Program) 


Department of Educational Secretaries 
Luncheon, (See Departmental Program) 


Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Luncheon. (See Departmental Pro- 


gram) 

Department of English Luncheon. (See 
Departmental Program) 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children Luncheon. (See Departmental 
l’rogram) 


Department of Guidance and Counseling 
Luncheon, (See Departmental Program) 


Department of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation Luncheon. (See De- 
partmental Program) 


Department of Home Economics Lunch- 
eon. (See Departmental Program) 


Department of Libraries Luncheon. (See 


Departmental Program) 

Department of Mathematics Luncheon. 
{See Departmental Program) 

Department of Modern Languages 


Luncheon, (See Departmental Program) 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Luncheon, Friday, 12:00 
o'clock noon, Steamboat Room, Mark 
A a Hotel, 8th and Pine. Price per plate, 
2.0. 


Prin- 
Pro- 


Department of Secondary School 
cipals Luncheon. (See Departmental 
gram) 


Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
Luncheon, (See Departmental Program) 


FRIDAY—Dinner 


of Educational Secretaries 
Departmental Program) 


Department 
Dinner. (See 


Convention Committees 
in St. Louis 


4. Ernest Kuehner 


Assistant to the Superintendent 
General Chairman 


Music Committee—Charles A. Naylor, 
Chairman; Vernon J. Barrett, Helen Louise 
Graves, Jane MeGill. 


Publicity Committee—William Kottmey- 
er, Chairman; Elizabeth Golterman, Grace 
Parle, Nelle Lee Jenkinson. 


General Service Committee—R. M. In- 
body, Chairman; Leo Comer, John Kuntz, 
H. F. Mueller, Carl Schilling, Joseph 
Steurer, Harold. Smith, Raymond Sacks, 
Arnold Zopf. 


Ushers Committee—R. M. Inbody, Chuair- 
man; Carl J. Bennett, Frederick P. Blair, 
Jr., Julius Blanke, Vernon J. Bradburn, 
Rex A. Brown, James N. Busch, Warren 
H. Button, Robert E. Byrne, John F. 
Close, Gordon H. Clucas, James A. Crouch, 
Jr., Wilbert E. Diel, Donald C. Dippold, 
Paul V. Dobbs, Wallace W. Droste. Otis 
W. Eaton, John W. Edie, Charles F. El- 
lerman, James Elliott, Wm. G. Essman, 
Lucien R. Gallais, Clyde E. Hannebrink, 
Milton C. Henderson, A. C. Hochmeister, 
John H. Hunter, Robert Jaeger, Richard 
’. Keller, Marvin J. H. Knowlen, John F. 
Lane, Rick LeFort, Louis T. McKinnie, 
Roy W. Meadows, Ralph W. Menkhus, 
Samuel Miller, Tom Mintle, Joseph Mogel- 
nicki, Robert E. Murray, Burchard Neel, 
Jr., Jas. A. Park, Ward 8S. Parker, Rich- 
ards K. Pease, Wilbert O. Sanders, Frank 
G, Sibley, John W. Simpson, Lamar Smith, 
Luther E. Smith, Wm. . Smith, Otto 
Spilker, Daniel P. Tracy, David L. Under- 
wood,, Jacoh L. Van Laningham, Ralph 
C. Vossen, Everett T. Walker, Ralph H. 
Wardiow, Arthur L. Washington, Robert 
M. White, Wallace 8S. Wilde. 


National Educ. Assoc. Committee—Lou- 
ese Phillips, Chairman; Virginia McElroy, 
Maureen aymes, Morgan Rushing, Mil- 
dred Hiller, Ethel Stockman, Virginia 
Wheeling, Marie Ernst. 
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Reception, Hospitality and Information 
Committee—Buella G. Brooks, President, 
St. Louis District of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Chairman. 


Reception Sub-Committee—Velma B. Ap- 
pelbaum, President, St. Louis High School 
Teachers’ Association, Chairman; Naomi 
Bell, Marion J. Clarkson, Elizabeth K. 
Coakley, Allen A. Cooper, A. D. DeVilbiss, 
Mamie L. Donaldson, Otis W. Eaton, 
Odessa W. Farrell, Edward I. Glass, Mil- 
dred E. Huff, Marguerite G. McCann, 
Ralph W. Menkhus, Jean A. Mueller, L. F. 
Pinkus, Bertha B. Rhoda, John W. Simp- 
son, Robert D. Sorrelis, Evelyn F. Ulery, 
David L. Underwood, Nan E. Walton, 
Wallace S. Wilde, Vera Zeip. 


Hospitality Sub-Committee—Miriam Mai- 


er, President, St. Louis Grade Teachers’ 
Association; Helen Rounds, Chairman; 
Louise Dempsey, Pauline Baerveldt, Mary 
Louise Fiene, Sarah Owen, Kathleen Lan- 
caster, Audrey Claus, Hazel Edwards, Jane 
Pratt, Helen .Turley, Norma Krueger, 
Anna Mae Hildebrand, Ellen Essig, Lois 
Albers, Angela Farmer, Shirley Armistead, 
Margaret Sobolewski, Marie Surkamp, 
Mary Belle Powers, Joan Zoeller, Nancy 
Dierkes, Anita Wegener, M. Virginia 
Hayes, Virginia Rayne, Audrey Schneider, 
Marie Schrepser, Carmelina Castiglione. 


Information Sub-Committee—H. 8S. Kat- 
terhenry. President, St. Louls Teachers’ Co- 
operative Council, Chairman; Oliver Dug- 





by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 
Education Association, 






ZA 
Fulare Sewrilists for the Atomic Age 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine fields were named:—Earth; 
Light and re. te, Feat 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 







teachers’ work. No awards. All 
entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wlid Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley's Spearmint 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 
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wius, [ra Young, Annabelle Remnitz, Is- 
abelle McGrath, G. H, Hargitt, Beryl Stu- 
art, John W. McClimens, Gladys J. Jones, 
Era Ball Perkins, Catherine Hornal, Bur- 
ton Chase, Aaron Oberman, Ralph Kott- 
kamp, Clair Houston, Fern Oestereich, 
John DeShields, Robert Young, Sylvanus 
Proctor. 

Information Sub-Committee — Forrest 
Wolverton, Executive Secretary, St. Louis 
Suburban Teachers’ Association, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Mary L. Adams, Raymond 
Pensel, David Leech, Bob Jerrolds, Mrs. 
Leona Moxter, Clara White, Ethel Pierce, 
Robert Borgstede, Genevieve Harris, Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, Frank A. Hudson, Edward 
Berry, Sylvester L. Smith, George Beltz, 
Wesley Gingerich, Mrs. May Nielson, Vir- 
sinia Shelby, Mrs. Margaret Hall, Mrs. 
Mary Mueller, Mrs. Opal Loyd, G. Fred 
Larason, Earl EB. Ellman, Charles Frees, 
Jr., Lloyd Kistner, J. H. Biebel, Glen 
“lute, Mrs. Bess Newcomb, Chas. Kegel- 
man. 


THE 
IMPORTANCE OF 


Poetry 


| IN OUR SCHOOLS ............cee 


By Joy Elmer Morgan 

















PATTERN FOR POWER 


YEAR AFTER YEAR, Kansas City’s pattern of growth 
has called for more and more electric power. And the site 
of Montrose Station, located 60 miles southeast of the 
Metropolitan Area, truly forms a “pattern for power.” 


This new steam-electric generating plant is scheduled 
to begin delivery of more power into the Kansas City Power 
& Light Company electrical system in the summer of 1958. 
The first turbogenerator — one of the largest ever designed 
and built for use in this section of the country—will have a 
capability of 175,000 kilowatts; the second unit, equal in 
size is planned for operation in 1960. 


Montrose is an outstanding example of the long-range 
planning necessary to fulfill our responsibilities for meeting 
the expanding needs of our service area. It illustrates our 
continuing endeavor to provide ample electric power for all 
customers . . . in whatever amounts they may require it. 


INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS AND FACILITIES: 


10 years, 1947-1956... $191 Million 
4 years, 1957-1960 (Planned).....$ 99 Million 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


“Serving the Community Since 1883” 
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yg are four good reasons 


for memorizing poetry in the 
schools. It builds and enriches the 
child’s emotional and mental life. 
It gives training in attention and 
concentration. It develops an ap- 
preciation of beautiful language. 
It preserves our national heritage. 
The habit of reciting poetry one 
has learned to love conditions the 
emotions and lives on in the per- 
sonality as long as life itself lasts. 
The conscious mind of today be- 
comes the mind of 
tomorrow. We are constantly build- 
ing that great reservoir of hidden 
impressions which largely controls 


subconscious 


our conduct and determines ou: 
mental health and working power. 
Much loved poetry helps to fill 
this reservoir with beauty, good- 
ness and truth 

The habit of concentration can 
develop only thru constant practice. 
Learning takes place at the point 
of attention so that the control ot 
attention is the basis of all learn 
ing and mental growth. During in 
fancy and childhood attention fol- 
lows interest and this is good be 
cause the child has everything to 
learn and the constant shifting 
from one thing to another—how- 
ever chaotic it may seem—is giving 
him impressions he needs. But as 
he matures—and this is one of the 
marks of maturity—the control of 
attention must progressively shilt 
from interest to will. The attention 
span gradually lengthens until the 
mind develops the power of hold- 
ing to a logical course of thought. 
Only by learning to concentrate 
can youth be prepared to meet the 
tasks of adult life. There is no bet- 
ter training in attention and con- 
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AUNITY 





centration than the memorizing 
of worthwhile material. 

Our taste for literature and our 
feeling for language is developed 
by hearing, reading and using good 
language. Phrases repeated over 
and over in good poetry stock the 
mind with rich expressions which 
will be used again and again in 
speaking and writing. Mastery of 
the mother tongue is at the heart 
of all education. 

A nation lives in its poetry and 
its scripture. These are the car- 
riers of its ideals—the strong 
golden threads of the continuous 
fabric of civilization, which goes 
down in confusion and chaos when 
these threads break. Civilization is 
not primarily machines and build- 
things 
important as these 


ings and the _ material 
around us, 
things may be. Civilization is 
states of mind. The more good 





SINGER* 
SLANT-O-MATIC 





You can own this 
entirely different, 
entirely new sewing 
machine 


for dis little as 


2.84 


per week 


(after minimum 
down payment) 


Popularity of this 
new machine keeps 
our stock limited. 


PHONE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE HOME TRIAL! 


SINGER 
SEWING CENTER 


Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACIIINE COMPANY 


*A Trademark of Singer Mfg. Co. 


states of mind one has the more 
civilized he is. The more a com- 
munity emphasizes truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, the more civilized 
it is. The enemies of civilization are 
indifference, triviality, and medi- 
ocrity. The hope of the future is 
in man’s desire to be better than 
he is and in his willingness to strug- 
gle to become better. This desire 
to be better is one of the constant 
themes of poetry. “Build thee more 
stately mansions, O my _ soul.” 
(Holmes) 


Ihe teacher who has learned the 


gentle art of leading children to 
love poetry has achieved one of 
the dearest joys of the profession. 
Every normal child by the time he 
finishes elementary school should 
be able to recite perfectly from 
memory at least 100 lines of poetry 
selected from among his own fa- 
vorites. 

To teach poetry one must first 
know and love it himself. This 
knowledge and love of poetry can 

(Continued on Page 59) 





University of Missouri. 


excellent condition. 














FREE CATALOG OF FILMS 


3500 Films for Classroom Use 


Films for every subject and every grade at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level are available from your 


The University of Missouri now has one of the most 
complete and up-to-date film libraries in the middle west. 
Many new films have been added, and all others are in 


Schools, churches, clubs, and other organizations are 
invited to write for a free catalog describing 3500 useful 
films. LOWEST RENTAL RATES 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
ADULT EDUCATION AND EXTENSION SERVICE 


VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
23 Jesse Hall 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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The telephone company 
offers... 


Gree 
Teaching Aids 








Telezonia 


Visit Southwestern Bell’s exhibit 
at the State Teachers Conven- 
tion in Kiel Auditorium at St. 
Louis. You’ll see firsthand some 
of the many valuable teaching 
aids available free from the tele- 
phone company. 


There are interesting booklets, 
movies and lecture-demonstra- 
tions that can be adapted for a 
wide variety of classroom pro- 
jects. You'll learn about the Tele- 
zonia and Teletrainer kits de- 
signed to help teach proper tele- 
phone technique in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Make this exhibit a “must” in 
your visit to St. Louis. : 
We’re looking forward to 
seeing you. 
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‘a | Total Assets 


The Board of Trustees of the 
Retirement System requested that 
the accounts of the 
retirement be audited at 
the close of the 1956-57 fiscal year. 

| The audit was completed by the 
| Office of the State Auditor and the 
records for the 
period July 1, 1956 to June go, 
1957 were found to be in order. 
The Auditor's report included a 
verification of the financial state- 
| ments prepared at the end of the 
fiscal year and submitted to the 
Board of Trustees by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The 
Statement as of June 30, 1957 is 
here printed in its entirety, and 
the statement of receipts, disburse- 
ments and balances for the period 
July 1, 1956 to June go, 1957 has 
been necessarily reduced to a sum- 


records and 
office 


and accounts 


Financial 


mary. 





Retirement News 


During the fiscal year, July 1, 
1956 to June 30, 1957, 148 mem- 
bers were approved for service re- 
tirement, 14 
proved for disability retirement, 
63 members died before retire- 
ment, and 54 retired members 
died. During the fiscal year, 
2,686 withdrew 
butions totaling $719,342.98. 


members were ap- 


members contri- 

During the fiscal year, 11 appli- 
cations for survivor’s benefit pay- 
ments to surviving dependents of 
deceased members were approved. 
Eight of these applicants were wid- 
ows with dependent children, two 
were dependent children, and one 
applicant was a surviving spouse. 
Surviving dependents of 20 de- 
receiving 


ceased members were 


monthly payments as of June 30, 


1957- 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Custodian’s Account $ 36,893.60 
On Hand—Deposited in 
July 412,389.81 


Total Custodian’s Account 
Operating Account 


Total Cash 
Investments 
Securities—Governmental 
Unamortized Premium 
Less: Unaccumulated 
Discount 


} 
| 
| 


....$151,208.67 


. $37,275.37 
Total Securities and 
Premium—Govern- 

mental os 

Securities—Corporate 


Unamortized Premium 5,680.00 
Less: Unaccumulated 
Discount 2,111.90 





$ 449,283.41 
26,104.23 


$ 475,387.64 


14,560,291.97 





Total Securities and 
Premium—Corporate . 
Unpaid Principal— 
FHA Loans 
Less: Discount on FHA 
Loans 


Discount 


Total Investments 
Accrued Interest on 
| Securities—Governmental . 
Accrued Interest on 
Securities—Corporate 
Account Receivable— 
St. Joseph District ............ ; 


| Total FHA Loans and 





113,933.30 
14,674,225.27 

800,000.00 

3,568.10 
803,568.10 

24,674,839.83 


179,260.75 


24,495,579.08 
a  * ) 
120,414.62 
7,520.83 
31,061.38 
40,607,756.92 
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475,387.64 


9 973,372.45 
120,414.62 
7,520.83 
31,061.38 
0,607,756.92 


MUNITY 





LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contributions of 
Members .. Re Ts 
\ccumulated Contributions of 
Terminated Memberships 
Deposits of Members 
Military Service Credit 
(OS ee ae 
Membership Service Credit 
Purchases—Out State 
Reinstatements oa 
Reserve for Benefits . 
Contingent Reserve— 
Investments 


Total Liabilities and 
Reserves .... ‘ 


18,457,985.41 


46,540.90 
19,498.03 


95.70 
13,442.54 
1,958.80 
22,043,240.96 


24,994.58 


$40,607,756.92 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 


BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1956 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members 
Contributions of Employers 
Interest Received 
Sale and Kedemption of Securities 
Other Receipts 


Disbursements 
Purchase of Securities 


Investment and Safekeeping Expense 


Operating Expense 
Personal Services 
Actuarial Expense 
Other Operating Expense 


Withdrawals 
Deaths before Retirement 
Deaths after Retirement 
Other Withdrawals 


Refunds 
Errors in Remittances 

Retirement Allowances 
Service Retirement 
Disability Retirement 
Special Retirement . 
Survivor Benefits 
Beneficiary Allowances 


Total Disbursements 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1957 


$ 267,834.66 


3,407 ,028.93 
3,407,322.58 
1,208,732.99 
1,329,839.87 

42,063.17 


$9,662,822.20 


7,280,782.73 
85,687.83 


mn 
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SOS 
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61,123.87 


31,458.05 
1,775.49 
719,342.98 


752,576.52 


4,241.04 


903,584.12 
64,797.85 
13,317.08 
5,455.00 
5,868.52  1,003,022.57 


$9,187,434.56 
$ 475,387.64 





TEACHER SHORTAGE 
STILL CONTINUES 


Schools opened this fall with a 
shortage of about 135,000 qualified 
elementary and highschool teachers 
despite the fact that 81,400 men and 
women entered the teaching profes- 
sion for the first time according to 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

About 55,000 more teachers were 
added to the teaching force this year. 

Cost of education in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools last 
year including capital outlay was $400 
per pupil. The total for the country 
was about $12 billion. 

Enrollment in the nation’s schools 
and colleges will reach a new all- 
time peak of approximately 43,135,000. 
This is about 1,769,000 higher than 
the previous records established last 
year. 


NOVEMBER, 1957 


CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 
FOR KOREAN SCHOOLS 


Foster Parents’ Plan, a non-profit, 
government-approved relief organiza- 
tion, is conducting a special campaign 
to provide Korean orphanages with 
teachers, books and school supplies. 

According to Mrs. Lenore Sorin, 
associate director of the group, “Dur- 
ing the Korean war one-third of all 
school buildings were destroyed, li- 
braries were burned, and _ countless 
teachers were kidnapped. Our aim is 
to provide 50 orphanages with full- 
time teachers and 10,000 children with 
books and supplies.” 

The yearly salary for a teacher for 
50 to 100 children is $250. One or two 
children can be maintained in school 
for one full year for $5. A year’s books 
and supplies for one child cost $1. 

Contributions in any amount may 
be sent to Foster Parents’ Plan, 312 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





SQUARE DANCE 
SS ASSOCIATES 





« 
Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 





Simple progressive 


TALK-THRU 
WALK-THRU 


method used in thousands 
' of schools 
FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 





¢ Rhythms 
Folk Dances 
Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


FOR CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 








FREE descriptive brochure 
BOX 645. FREEPORT, N. Y. 
Name 


Address__ 





City 
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Ltems of Interest 





Betty Stout of New London, a 
eraduate of the Kirksville State Teach- 
ers College last May, is now teach- 
ing English and speech in the Mary- 
land Heights highschool. 


Mrs. Alice Haney has been em- 
ployed to teach the Rosson school in 
Ripley County. 


Faith Saunders of Maryville has 
been appointed to teach mathematics 
and Latin in the St. Mary’s high- 


school. 


Glen Martin, principal, Wm. C. Bry- 
ant school, Kansas City, has resigned 
to become professor of elementary 
education at the State Teachers Col- 
lege of the Greater New York Univer- 
sity, Oneonta. 


Wallace A. Verburg, associate pro- 
fessor of special education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has been appointed 
acting supervisor of psychological 
services for the Kansas City public 
school system. Dr: Verburg was for- 
merly assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Kansas City 
ior four years. 


George 


Ethel Price has been employed as 
6th grade teacher in the Gilman City 
schools. She replaces Opal Blair who 
returned to school to further her edu- 
cation in music. 


Mary Ann Caldwell of New London 
has been employed to teach physical 
education in both the elementary and 
highschool at Maryland Heights. 


Mrs. Don Nay of Ste. Genevieve 
has been elected by the board to teach 
commerce in the St. Mary’s high- 
school 


Ken Allan, superintendent, Maitland 
Public Schools, has announced this 
district has recently started use of 
its new grade school building and 
auditorium-gymnasium. 


W. F. Rushton, science teacher, 
\va, studied at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity this past summer. Scholarship 
was provided by the National Science 
Foundation. 


Everett Keith, executive secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
was recently reelected to his second 
term as president of the National As- 
sociation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. 


Elmer D. Harpham, superintendent, 
Novinger public schools, reports this 
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system has an active future teachers 
club named in memory of the late 
Dorris E. Conley. 


Ralph J. Brown, faculty member of 
the Neosho highschool for the past 21 
years, has been appointed principal to 
succeed Carson Barlow who died 
Aug. 28. 


James W. Wright, elementary prin- 
cipal at Malden last year, is now the 
highschool principal at Cuba. 


Edward Looney is the new physical 
education teacher at Gilman City. He 
replaces Jim Siehl who accepted a 
similar position in the Trotwood, 
Ohio, public schools. 


Murray Stroud of Clinton, Ark., has 
been appointed instructor in the new 
industrial arts department in Gaines- 
ville highschool. 


Thomas E. Sanders, teacher of Eng- 
lish, Southeast highschool, Kansas 
City, is the author of an article “Mis- 
souri—The Mother of Authors” which 
was recently published in a Library 
Bulletin. 


Emma Johnson is the new instruc- 
tor of social studies in the Milan high- 


school. 


Jack Wilt, senior, Kirksville State 
leachers College, has joined the fac 
ulty of the Milan highschool as as 
sistant coach. 


Robert Gilchrist, superintendent of 
University City, and past 
president of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, addressed the third annual 
meeting of the Handwriting Founda- 
tion held at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hlotel in Chicago, Sept. 26. 


schools, 


Marilyn Cahoon, a recent graduate 
of Central College, Fayette, is now 
teaching in the North Hamilton high- 
school, Eagleville. 


Phyllis Davenport has been ap 
pointed to teach in the elementary 
school system at Mexico. 


Barbara Wieman has been appointed 
to teach in the grade school at River- 
view Gardens. 


Shirley Held is a highschool teacher 
at Corder. 


Jimmie L. March has been appointed 
by the Prairie Home board of educa- 


‘tion to teach in the highschool. He 


recently graduated from Central Col- 
lege, Fayette. 


Barbara Schubel has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Kansas City system to 
teach in the highschool. 


Helen Ruth Foster is starting her 
teaching career in the Brentwood 
highschool. She graduated from Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, this year. 


Margaret J. Pettigrew, a_ recent 
graduate of Central College, Fayette, 
has been employed to teach in the 
Ritenour highschool. 


Chester E. Hanson is starting his 
teaching career in the Chillicothe high- 
school. He graduated from Central 
College, Fayette. 


BOOKLET REPORTS 
ON PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Newsweek's education editor, Miss 
Terry Ferrer, has written “The In- 
dependent School: Its Role in Amer- 
ican Education” for the Public Af 
fairs Committee, a nonprofit educa 
tional organization. This 28-page book- 
let tells the purposes of private 
schools, what they teach, who goes 
there, traditions they emphasize, and 
contains a special section for parents 
on choosing the right school for their 
children. Diagrams illustrating the 
status of private education are in- 
cluded. The booklet is available from 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. Price 


25c. 


COMMUNITY HONORS 
BURL HENDERSON 


Burl Henderson, principal of School 
of the Osage at Lake Ozark, isn't 
coaching basketball this season—for 
the first time in 31 years. But his 
coaching record won't be forgotten 
soon. For the past 24 years his team 
never had a losing year and he was 
the only coach it ever had. 

Osage teams have racked up 264 
victories against 77 defeats in the past 
13 years, a better than 77% victory 
Henderson hasn't even kept count on 
all the Tri-County championships his 
Indians have won. 

Last May Henderson was honored 
with the only testimonial dinner ever 
held in his community. Over 200 
guests from 20 communities attended 

A graduate of Southwest Missouri 
State College, Henderson coached at 
Mt. Vernon and directed athletics at 
Monett, his home town before mov- 
ing to the Lake area in 1933. He held 
four positions for the entire 24 years 
coach, principal, and teacher of sci- 
ence and physical education. He is 
continuing to combine science teach- 
ing with administrative duties. 
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JOPLIN TEACHER 
HEADS SORORITY 


Pauline Mar 
tin, home eco- 
nomics teacher 
at Joplin Sen- 
ior highschool, 
was__ recently 
elected pres 
ident of Alpha 
Delta Kappa, 
teachers’ na 
tional honor- 
ary sorority. 

Other Mis- 

Pauline Martin souri officers 

are Mrs. Ma- 
rie Neal, Kansas City, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Vera Doering, Kansas 
City, South Central District President. 

The group was founded 10 years 
ago by Miss Agnes Shipman of Kan 
sas City. [ts national headquarters ar: 
in Kansas City. 





CONFERENCE REPORTS 
ON FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Foreign language teaching in Illi 
nois is given an exhaustive study in a 
new 76-page summary of the Allerton 
House Conference on Education, held 
last spring on the University of IIli- 
nois campus. Participants were edu- 
cators, scholars, administrators, teach- 
ers and laymen. They studied the 


Status of language teaching, its pol 
icies and practices, the preparation of 
teachers, and problems and needs 
The summary includes nineteen 
tables and appendixes with check lists 


and resources for foreign language 


teachers. It is free from the Allerton 
House Conference on Education, 204 
Gregory Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Title of the booklet 
is “Foreign Language Teaching in 
Illinois.” 


NEW REPORT STUDIES 
TEACHERS OF RETARDED 

\ special bulletin on teaching the 
mentally retarded has been prepared 
by three specialists: Romaine Mackie, 
Oflice of Education; Harold Wil 
liams, psychologist, Wisconsin De 
partment of Public Instruction; and 
Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers. It is based on a 
study on qualification and preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children 
conducted by the Office of Education 

[he 97-page bulletin lists com 
petencies needed by teachers of the 
retarded, gives teacher appraisal of 
their own proficiency, and outlines the 
education and experience needed by 
teachers of slow pupils. Much informa 
tion is presented in tabular form 

It may be ordered from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. for 45 cents. It is bulletin 
1957, no. 3 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY R.-1 
PLANS NEW BUILDING 


The newly reorganized district R 
in Livingston County comprising 108 
square miles has approved a $377,000 
bond issue for the erection of the nev 
central building according to Super 
intendent Lloyd E. Fine, Mooresvill 

Until the new building § can 
erected on a 30Q-acre site two mik 
northeast of Ludlow, elementa 
schools will be maintained in Moor: 


ville, Dawn and Utica 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
ON ELEMENTARY P.E. 


Physical education in the elementat 
school is discussed in a new publica 
tion by the Department of Healt! 
Education, and Welfare. Titled, “Te: 
Questions on Physical Education in 
Schools,” the 


29-page 


Elementary 
booklet report 


s 
52 


on physical education 
programs in 3 school systems 
The questions answered are 
Who teaches physical education 
Hlow extensive are the activities 
fered? (3) How are the services ol 
specialists utilized? (4) What space i 
provided? (5) What is the educationa 
background of the teachers and con 
sultants? (6) Are physical educatior 
facilities used by the community? (7 
\re community facilities used to ob 
in more space? (8) What opportu 
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VA g...17 likes you! 


Yes, indeed—7-Up with lunch! And she’ll feel 


refreshing energy lift. 


better, work better after this 

























Welcome Teachers ee 8 


VISIT BOOTHS 101-102 
AT THE M.S.T.A. CONVENTION 


See our display of Permanent Records, Class Record Books, At- 
tendance Registers, Transportation Records, Teacher’s Plan 
Books, Administrative Forms, Arithmetic and Reading Aids, 
Educational Games, Flannel Boards, Ben-G-Puzzles and School 
Supplies for the office, classroom and school library. 


A FREE SHOPPING BAG 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
AT THE EXHIBIT 


Visit Our Office while in St. Louis 


MODEL PUBLISHING & SCHOOL SUPPLY 
1602-08 Hodiamont Avenue 
St. Louis 12, Missouri 


Member of National School Service Institute. 

















BOOTHS 160 and 169 
AT THE CONVENTION 





I 


SPELLIN 6 and USING WORDS 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


An individualized program for grades 2 
through 8 provides new opportunity and 
challenge for children of all abilities and 
needs. 


Each pupil concentrates on his own spell- 
ing difficulties. 
Each learns to the limit of his capacity. 


Clothbound and Workbook forms, 


Teacher’s Edition for each. 








SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Representatives: EARL H. BOUCHER - HOWARD O. STONE 














ities in addition to regular classes are 
offered for physical education activ- 
ities? (9) Which schools conduct 
camping programs? (10) How many 
schools sponsor summer recreation 
programs? 

The booklet costs 15 cents. It is 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


NINETEEN NEA LIFE 
MEMBERS FOR BOLIVAR 


Helen M. Miller, elementary school 
supervisor of the Bolivar public 
schools in Polk County, has revealed 
that this system has 19 new life mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Missouri’s quota for NEA members 
including life members has been set 
at 17,500 for this school year. 


LEGION SPONSORS 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 

For the 23rd year the American 
Legion is sponsoring its national high- 
school oratorical contest. The pur- 
pose of the program is to create in- 
terest in and respect for the basic 
principles of our government. 

As in previous years contestants 
will compete in elimination rounds on 
local, county, district, zone, and state 
levels. Additional elimination contests 
on a regional and sectional basis will 
qualify four national finalists. The 
winner will receive a $4,000 scholar- 
ship. 

First prize on the state level is $100 
and a gold medal. First prize at the 
zone level is $25 and a silver medal. 
District and county winners will re- 
ceive silver and bronze medals. 

Complete contest rules are available 
from local American Legion Posts or 
from O. E. Blankenbaker, 421 Clem- 
ens Ave., Kirkwood 22, Mo. Closing 
date for local eliminations is Nov. 29. 


TEN GOLDEN RULES FOR 
CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE 

1. Show genuine interest in every 
child in the group. 

2. Be liberal with sincere praise but 
do not strive for popularity. 

3. Praise in public; censure in pri- 
vacy. 

4. Be consistent. Children are quick 
to spot inconsistencies. 

5. Never punish in anger or “to get 
even.” 

6. Don’t punish the entire group for 
the misbehavior of one child. 

7. Show confidence in children’s 
ability to develop self-control. 

8. Keep children who are potential 
problems interested and busy. Help 
from the principal, psychologist, or 
parents should be sought immediately 
if really needed. 

9. Do not create situations that en- 
courage children to lie, to challenge 
your authority or to test your inten- 
tions. 

10. Allow children to save _ face 
when they are in a tight spot. 

—“School Talk,” Jefferson City 
Public Schools. 
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BULLETIN SURVEYS 
WORK PROGRAMS 


Work experience education pro- 
grams in secondary schools are sur- 
veyed in a new publication by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. The 94-page bulletin gives the 
history of work programs, outlines 
various types, explains how to in- 
stitute them, and discusses operational 
procedures. An appendix lists supple- 
mentary readings. 

It costs 45 cents and is available 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Write for bul- 
letin 1957, no. 5. 


JOURNAL OUTLINES 
CLASSROOM GUIDANCE 


Boston University’s Journal of Ed- 
ucation dealt with “The Classroom 
Teacher as a Guidance Worker” in 
its last April issue edited by Dugald 
S. Arbuckle, of the Boston University 
School of Education. Four articles 
were included: “The Teacher as a 
Guidance Worker,” “The Teacher as 
a Counselor,” “The Teacher’s Use 
and Understanding of Tests,” and 
“The Teacher's Role in Vocational 
Guidance.” 

They are designed for teachers 
without specialized training in guid- 
ance. Copies may be ordered from 
Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts for one dollar. 





DEATHS 





MRS. FANNIE BAUER 


Fannie Mary Wilson Bauer, at one 
time a teacher in the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, died recently 
at her home in Cameron. 


JOHN LAWING 


Dr. John Leslie Lawing, 60, prin- 
cipal of the J. C. Nichols school, Kan- 
sas City, died Sept. 18 of a heart ail- 
ment. He had been active in teach- 
ing and school administration 36 years. 


MRS. JULIA BARNETT 


Mrs. Julia Barnett, a 7th grade 
teacher in the Milan highschool last 
year, died Sept. 12. She had been under 
treatment in the Mayo Clinic for some 
time. 


CLYDE WILLIS 
Clyde Willis, 57, died Aug. 3 at his 


farm home in Perry. 

Mr..Willis had served as a teacher 
in the Junior High Demonstration 
School in Kirksville; principal of the 
St. Charles highschool; and state high- 
school supervisor for five years dur- 
ing the administration of State Super- 
intendent Charles A. Lee. 


~ 
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BE SURE TO STOP AT BOOTH #105 
IN ST. LOUIS AND SEE LIPPINCOTT’S 
OUTSTANDING WORKSHOP SERIES 


SCIENCE WORKBOOKS, 1-6 


by VICTOR C. SMITH 





Stress learning by doing through personal student partici- 
pation, in a variety of activities. Present a complete elementary 
science program incorporating both activities and principles 
developing all facets of the scientific method. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH PHONICS 


by HAY-WINGO-HLETKO 


Emphasize auditory and visual discriminations in an ef- 
fective, four-level workbook form. This all-new, classroom-tested, 
complete Phonics program unites Hay-Wingo’s READING 
WITH PHONICS method with Seatwork activities. 


Represented by ROBERT M. MILLER 
1301 Wilson, Columbia 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














SHATTINGER MUSIC CO. 
331 Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ROUNSAVILLE 
A. B. C. SHORTHAND 


Especially Adapted 


CHRISTMAS OPERETTAS— 
ELEMENTARY 


Christmas in Coventry—Howell-Dill 
$1.00 


One Christmas—Young-Bampton ...1.00 


Story of Silent Night—Westervelt .60 To 
Christmas Eve—Curtis ........... 15 
Tonia ae High School Curriculum 
The Christmas Story—Nordholm . .50 
Christmas Wish—Wuhrer ........ 15 One-year Course 
Obliging Clock—Wilson .......... 00 

Red Candles—Farr-Wilsen ....... 1.25 > 
30 Minutes with Santa Claus— 

EES Wadd cagnegoecscceseecceeces 60 " 
Mr. Wuggelby’s Toy Shop Visit Booth 99 

SES | ‘au eGs 6b 0 ceekee ke coeds 1.00 
Windows of Christmas—Joy ..... 1.25 . 

ACTION SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Sing and Do!—Norman ........... 1.00 Published By 
Finger Plays—Miller-Zajan ....... 1.25 


83 Rhythms for Children—Kuhn . 1.50 


Action Songs for Special Occasions 
Norman-Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Hallowe’en—Each 


ROUNSAVILLE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Malden, Missouri 


Our large stock affords prompt 
mail order service and educational 
“on approval service.” Visit us at 
Booth 15 during the convention. 
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Your 
next 
move? 


AHEAD — 
with these 
brand new 
series 


—_— a 


THE WORLD OF 
NUMBERS SERIES 


Grades 1-8 1957 Edition 
by Dale Carpenter and 
expert co-authors 


See how the invaluable 
Teacher’s Manuals in this 
series give you all the teach- 
ing help you need — in the 
right places, at the right 
times. You can increase your 
teaching power and simplify 
your scheduling with their 
easy-to-use, time-saving fea- 









You <— / 


FOR THE ASKING. 


Advertising is news—up-to-the-minute news about 
new products and new services. Some of our No- 
vember advertisers are new friends; many are old 
friends. All have news especially written for school 
people. The column below lists materials some ot 
our advertisers make available to you. If you are 
in a hurry for any item, we suggest you write di 
rectly to the advertiser involved. Use the convenient 
coupon below for ordering several items. 

62. Train Display Streamer—A display item, 160) 
inches long, accordion folded, showing freight and 
passenger trains in color. One copy only per teacher 
(Association of American Railroads) 

63. Full-color brochure showing new Classmate 
line of modern classroom furniture, in Diploma Blu 
and Classday Coral. (American Seating Company) 

64. Beginning to Read is a leaflet about a new 
series of books. Tells purposes and uses and de 
scribes the first five books that start the series. Also 
announcement of $2,000 yearly award for prize man 
uscript accepted for addition to the series. (Follett 
Publishing Company) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs io 
profit. (Benson Barrett) 

7. Classroom Clinic for Elementary Teachers. 
World Book invites you to share its Classroom 








Clinic on a wide range of subjects, including Social 





tures. They provide a wealth 
of extra tests and practice 
exercises too. 


Studies, Science, Classroom Activities, Tool Sub 
jects, and other matters of interest to all teachers 
(Field Enterprises, Inc.) 

10. Brochure on Summer Study in Europe in thx 
fields of Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned to satisfy “in-serv 
ice” credit requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
\broad, Inc.) 

13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated booklet for 
persons who have written manuscripts and are in 
terested in book publication. (Greenwich Book Pub 
lishers) 

20. Correlation Guide and Catalog: A listing oi 
titles broken down by Unit Study Groupings and by 
Grade Reading Levels. A quick reference—to help 







and for assured success in reading 


THE MACMILLAN 
READERS 


Grades 1-8 1957 Edition 
by Arthur |. Gates 


Only THE MACMILLAN 
READERS have the Pre- 
paratory and Skillbuilding 
Book Method for readiness, 
reading and follow-up. These 
really effective books help 
you introduce your pupils to 
new words and concepts 
needed to read the stories in 
the Basal Readers. The skill- 
building material and follow- 

















up exercises help your pupils State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
master the fundamental Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
reading skills. Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 






Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 
Your Macmillan representa- number circled. 


tives in Missouri are: 












Everett Deardorff ea. 8 OO 2 eR — 2, “2 Se 39 43. 46 51 
726 East Portland 
Springfield, Mo. Name 
John B. Hayden P 
3213 E. 56th St., N. Subject maeemeciendl <  ——ners 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The ip RAE | aaa Se tae Sih ee 
Macmillan 
ee a Cine ee See be ME 
4 3 i. eS ee Oe State Mi i 
2459 Prairie Avenue aad ” — 
Chicago 16, Illinois Enrollment: Boys................. Rene ee ee STII siicitisiapesipinisastshattdeianteattnipliamenail 
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teachers enrich Unit ~Study, spark 
Remedial Reading and broaden Sub- 
ject Areas. (Childrens Press) 


26. Five Point Protection for 
Athletes in Action. Illustrates the im- 
portant safety features built into 
Athletic Glasses. Shows why these 
glasses which are specially designed 
for rough treatment protect athletes all 
over America. Available in quantities. 
(Benson Opticians) 


30. The Recording as a Teaching 
Tool is a compilation of articles on 
the use of records in the classroom 
from kindergarten through college. It 
suggests the great variety of edu- 
cational material available in this form, 
as well as the great uses to which 
records can be put. (Folkways Re- 
cords) 


37. Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plies is a 16-page illustrated catalog of 
manuscript and cursive writing text- 
books and supplies, including paper, 
pens, etc. Prices are shown for all 
items and order blank is included. Free 
Cursive Alphabet Desk Cards available 
in classroom quantities. Indicate num- 
ber desired. Offer expires Dec. 15, 
1957. (A. N. Palmer Company) 


39. Worktext Catalog lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, read- 
ing, music, history, geography, in- 
dustrial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evaluation, 
and objective tests for specific needs. 
80 pages. (The Steck Company) 


43. Catalog of books on Counseling, 
Guidance, Bible Study, Music and 
Plays, plus other subjects of special 
interest to Bible students. (Muhlen- 
berg Press) 


46. Handicraft Materials Catalog list- 
ing low priced project ideas for such 
items as stained glass windows, cer- 
amic or plastic mosaic tiles, wooden 
boxes to be decorated, even ideas for 
using ice cream sticks. (Cleveland 
Crafts Company) 


51. Honor Your Partner Brochure 
gives a synopsis of the nine albums 
making up a complete course in square 
dancing for primary grades through 
adult groups. (Square Dance Associ- 
ates) 


ARTLEY ADDRESSES 
RIPLEY CTA 


Dr. A. Sterl Artley, professor of 
education, University of Missouri, 
addressed the Ripley County Teachers 
Association at its meeting Sept. 3 in 
Doniphan. Dr. Artley’s address cen- 
tered around the theme “How Effec- 
tive is Your Reading Program?” ac- 
cording to Mrs. Imogene M. Webb, 
secretary, Ripley County Teachers 
Association. 
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BONDS VOTED 


Thornfield: Issue approved to build 
a new gymnasium, modern restrooms 
and kitchen. 

Dora: Newly reorganized , district 
will build highschool and gymnasium 


KANSAS CITY PUBLISHES 
STAFF JOURNAL 

The “Staff Journal” a _ four-page 
printed inter-system medium of com- 
munication is being published bi- 
weekly by the Kansas City public 
schools. 

The new publication replaces a 
mimeographed weekly circulation let- 
ter. Editor of the new publication is 
J. Glenn Travis and assistant editor 
is Faye Mealy. 


CARSON BARLOW 
MEMORIAL ESTABLISHED 

The Neosho board of education has 
established the Carson Barlow memo- 
rial scholarship fund to help needy 
students. 

The scholarship was established to 
honor the memory of the late Carson 
Barlow, principal of the Neosho high- 
school for 30 years, who died on Aug. 
28. 

Ralph J. Brown, highschool faculty 
member and guidance director in the 
Neosho highschool for the past 21 
years, is the new principal succeeding 
Mr. Barlow. 


ELECT OFFICERS FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION ASS’N. 

The Missouri Adult Education As- 
sociation recently elected the follow- 
ing officers for this year: Dr. Eli Mitt- 
ler, director of admissions for North- 
east State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, president; Walter W. Jones, di- 
rector of adult education for Univer- 
sity City, vice-president; and Pro- 
fessor C. C. Damel of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, secretary- 
treasurer. 

New board members are James E. 
Amick, Kansas City; Professor Wil- 
bur Bothwell, Drury College; William 
Van Trump, Columbia; and Mrs 
Marie Huff, Jefferson City. 


SCHOOLS FEATURED 
IN ARTICLE 


The Elementary School Journal, 
edited by the University of Chicago 
Press, February, 1957, featured two 
Missouri elementary schools in a 
description of work being done by 
each in an attempt to teach the child 
on his own level. 

The article was written by Dr. 
Goodlad of the department of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. The two 
schools were the Cabool Elementary 
School and the Nathaniel Hawthorne 
School, University City. A third school 
discussed in the article was one at 
Green Bay, Wisc. 


WORLD’S MOST 
POPULAR SCHOOL 
DUPLICATOR NOW 


NCoflors ! 





DITTO D-10 


DIRECT PROCESS 
DUPLICATOR 


Now . . . Make copies of classroom, 
administrative and extra-curricular 
work in colors—on the DITTO dupli- 
cator that is dressed in colors. 


Makes 120 bright copies of anything 
you write, type, draw, or trace on a 
sheet of DITTO master paper — as 
many as five different colors at once! 
Uses varying weights of paper and 
card stock, from 3x5 to 9x14 inches 
in size. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE OF ALL 


So easy in fact that any fifth grade 
pupil can make good copies after just 
a few minutes of instruction. For .. . 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


...+- MAIL COUPON BELOW. 


| ! 
| University Publishing Company 
| 1126 Que Street 
| Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
Without cost or obligation, please | 
e bee , | 
[) Give us more information on the | 
| new colored DITTO D-10 | 
| O Arrange a demonstration at our 
| convenience 
| | 
} 
| Name | 
| | 
| Title 
| 
' 
School | 
| 
Address l 
‘ ! 
—_—_—_—— a cc lr rene hm rrrmh re rr a 
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While in St. Louis make 
Lane Bryant your shopping 


headquarters for Fashions. 


* If you are not Slender Sizes 
141% to 30% °* 38 to 56 


* Tall Girls fashions in our 
over 5’7” shop, Misses Sizes 
10 to 20 


% Youthful fashions in our 


Junior Plenty Shop, 
Sizes 19 to 25 


* Adapto shoes sizes 4 to 11 
widths to EEE 


* Millinery in Large Head- 
sizes 


* Quality furs. 


Visit Our 
t BeautiFut New STORE 


Now at 
3» SEVENTH and WASHINGTON 









TEACHER’S GUIDE 


EXPLAINS PTA 


ers 


To acquaint new and future teach- 


with the PTA organization, the 


National PTA Congress has published 


a 


“Teacher’s Guide.” The first section 
tells 


the need for home-school-com- 


munity cooperation and the PTA role 
in promoting it. The next section dis- 


cusses 


major PTA _ contributions to 


children’s welfare since 1897 when the 


organization 


PTA 


Summaries. of 
activities are in- 


began. 


projects and 


cluded. 


The booklet costs 50 cents from the 
National 


Congress, 700 North Rush 


St., Chicago. 








KEYBOARD INSTRUCTION 
AIDS GRADE TEACHERS 


How grade school teachers without 


special musical training can use the 
piano keyboard in presenting music 
fundamentals is illustrated in a new 


16mm sound film made by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Called “Keyboard Experiences in 
Classroom Music,” the 20-minute, black 
and white film is designed for teachers 
and lay groups. It shows how simulated 
silent keyboards help third-graders to 
use sight and touch as well as hearing 
while acquiring experience in harmony, 
rhythm .and reading music. A guide 















































WELCOME TEACHERS 


While in St. 
quick, tasty 
nearby 


WOOLWORTH 
STORE 


Headquarters for 


Louis have a 
lunch at your 


School Supplies 
Christmas Gifts 


Christmas Cards 
and 


Wrappings 


Buy Early For 
Complete Selections 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 
COMPANY 
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1957 EDITION! CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 





MY FIRST 
WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable work- 


book for manuscript writing for first 


grades, designed to accompany the 
teacher’s manual described at right. 
Copyright 1956. 35ec each 
MY SECOND 
WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


New revised consumable workbook for 
second graders te accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copy- 
right 1957. 44c each 





Please Visit Our 
Booth +68 
at the 
Missouri State 
Teachers Convention 











Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copyright 
1957. Series of non-consumable books 
with grade level appeal. Book 3A is 
designed to cover transition from manu- 
script to cursive in any grade. Order 
Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; 
Book 3A and upper grade books if 
cursive is taught after manuscript. 


25e each 


(20e in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 
(Teacher’s Manual) 


New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 
manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
the pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


Teacher's Manual FREE with individual 
orders of 20 or more workbooks de- 
scribed at left. 


ALPHABET 
CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contain all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards 
are 18% x17 inches. In manuscript or 
cursive. Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 


(9c in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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booklet suggests methods of presen- 
tation. . 


It may be rented from Teachers Col- 
lege or educational film libraries. 


ST. LOUIS BUYS FILM 
“NOT BY CHANCE” 


The Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation of the St. Louis, Mo., public 
schools recently purchased a_ color 
print of the new film “Not By Chance.” 

“Not By Chance” is a film designed 
to interpret the character, nature and 
quality of modern teacher education 
to the public and to the education 
profession. Your Missouri State 
Teachers Association has five prints. 

Other institutions in the state that 
have purchased the film are: Adult 
Education and Extension Service, 
Film Library, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg; Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Southeast State College, Cape 
Girardeau; and Graduate Institute of 
Education, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 

This film has a running time of 28 
minutes and should be used extensively 
as a public relations medium. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
ARTICLE IS REPRINTED 


An _ article, “Let Folks Know 
About Your High School,” which ap- 
peared in the January 1954 issue of 
School and Community has been re- 
printed in a “Public Relations Idea 
Library” compiled by the National Re- 
search Bureau. The article was writ- 
ten by Dr. James Jelinek, associate 
professor at the Missouri School of 
Mines, It included a questionnaire to be 
distributed in the community to deter- 
mine how much information the public 
had on high school aims, organization 
and management, student guidance, 
academic instruction and work with 
outside groups. 


LEBANON PLANS 
SPEECH FESTIVAL 


Lebanon High School will be hav- 
ing one of the state’s largest speech 
festivals in January. If you would like 
to attend, send a postcard to James W. 
Abbott, director of dramatics, Lebanon 
High School, and a full schedule of 
events and tournament information 
will be mailed to you immediately. 


SLATER TEACHERS 
JOIN ASSOCIATIONS 


The, teachers of the Slater public 
schools have again enrolled 100% in 
the National Education Association, 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the community teachers associ- 
ation according to Superintendent of 
Schools, Ira Grubb. 
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When visiting the exhibits in St. Lowis, drop in at Booth #142, leave 

your hat and coat on our costumer, rest awhile, and look over some of the 

best new elementary materials being shown. We think you will want to 

see the following, while there, but will be more than satisfied to have you 

just visit with us. 

THE A TO Z SPELLING SERIES: Spelling Through Writing 
1957—Grades 1-8 


Integrating spelling, handwriting, and written expression 


(the Keller-Fernald method) 
THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA’S SERIES: 
ELEMENTARY SPANISH 


1957—-Grades 3-8 


the natural, easy, conversational approach—long awaited for by teacher: 


OUR HANDWRITING: TOWARD BETTER WRITING 
1957—Grades 3-8 


with provision for individual differences 


ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION SERIES 
Levels I, II, and III—K-2 
NUMBER 


Grades 1 & 2 


favorites of teachers everywhere 


NEW BASIC AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES MATERIALS 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CoO. 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 5, California 
now represented in Missouri by 


PAUL E. VAUGHAN 


P.O. Box 404 Columbia, Mo. 














See This New Grade One 
Spelling Skilltext . . . 
At Booth 143! 


“Spelling and Writing”—colorful new grade 1 SPELLING FOR 
WORD MASTERY Skilltext—incorporates new research in the 
perceptual and kinesthetic skills essential for first-year mastery 
of spelling, reading, and writing. 





From the first readiness unit in grade 1 through the final review 
unit in grade 8 . SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 
provides a unified program that assures maximum progress for 
slow, average, and above average pupils. 


Examine SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY at Booth 143 
during the Missouri State Teachers Association Convention— 
see the strongest spelling series ever published! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 
Education Center °* Columbus 16, Ohio 


Jean Manuell Missouri Representative 














Visit the exhibit of 
GRADE TEACHER 


The modern, practical 


magazine for Elementary 


Teachers 


Booth No. 125 





BOB SMALL 


will be there 


GRADE TEACHER 


DARIEN, CONN. 


fo greet you 














See Booth 


63 


* Griggs Furniture 

® Heyer Spirit Duplicators 
* Art Supplies 

* School Supplies 

* Teaching Aids 


ALL ON DISPLAY 
State Teachers Meeting 


A big free catalog on request 


The Edwards Press 
The Hillbillies 
Osceola, Missouri 
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VISIT MEXICO, HAWAII; 
HOLIDAY TRIPS PLANNED 


For holiday relaxation, the National 


Education Association is offering 
Christmas vacation tours to Mexico 
and Hawaii. Both 10-day trips start 


December 21 from San Francisco. 

The Mexico tour includes sightseeing 
in Mexico City, visits to the Sun and 
Moon Pyramids, colonial Puebla, called 
the “city of churches,” semi-tropical 
Cuernavaca with its old cathedral and 
world-famous gardens, quaint cobbled 
street Texaco, a national monument; 
luxurious Acapulco and Xochimilco, 
once an Aztec playground. 

Jeautiful Hawaii offers scenery 
varied from wide stretches of beach 
along the sparkling Pacific to sheltered 
coves where coral makes shifting pat- 
terns in blue surf. 

The tour includes Iolani Palace, with 
its throne room; Punchbowl National 
Cemetery lying in the crater of an 
extinct volcano; Princess Kaiulani’s 
grass hut, tiny Samoan villages, drives 
to the top of Haleakala, a 10,000-foot 
crater, and around the slopes of Huala- 
lai Volcano, orchid nurseries and a 
hula show. 

The Mexico trip may be joined from 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York City or Washington, D. C. 
It costs $391 from San Francisco, less 
from the other points. San Francisco, 
Denver and Salt Lake City are start- 
ing points for the Hawaii trip. It costs 
$510 from Francisco, more from 
the other cities. For more information, 
write the NEA Division of Travel 
Service, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


San 


San 


CHART ON DISEASES 
OFFERED TO SCHOOLS 


A wall chart for school administra- 
tors, nurses and teachers on “The Pre- 
vention and Control of Communicable 
Diseases” is now available from the 
state Division of Health at Jefferson 
City. It lists state school health statutes 
and immunization recommendations 
besides information on measles, 
mumps, chicken pox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and streptococcal sore throat, 
small pox, whooping cough, polio, 
impetigo, lice, ringworm and scabies 

It is free 


EDWARD H. BEUMER 
HONORED 


Edward H. Beumer, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of administra- 
tive services, St. Louis, was recently 
presented with a television set and 
other gifts at a reception at Roosevelt 
highschool in observance of his re- 


tirement after 31 years with the St. 
Louis school system. 
Mr. Beumer began his career with 


the St. Louis schools as principal of 
Eliot school in 1926. He is joining 


’ the staff at St. Louis University as a 


teacher of administration and methods 
at the secondary level. 








NEW BOOKS 
NEW IDEAS 


at Booths 147-148 
M.S.T.A. Convention 


Let us tell you about 


The Developmental 
Reading Series 


a sound, basic program that 
includes special provision 
(The Bond Plan) for be- 
low-grade readers. 


The My Word Book 
Spelling Series 
The Phonics We Use Series 


and many other outstanding 
elementary and high school 
publications. 


ROY BLOCKLEY 
JOSEPH CORCORAN 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 














FREE FILMS 
For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 
Not By Chance 
Section Sixteen 
The Challenge 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
Priceless Cargo 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 
No Teacher Alone 
Teacher Recruitment 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 
Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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TWO EXPERTS REPORT 
ON PUPIL RETENTION 

“Retention in High Schools in Large 
Cities” is a special report written by 
David Segel, Office of Education, and 
Oscar Schwarm, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. The study points out that 
early school withdrawals represent a 
serious loss to society as well as to the 
individual; the largest number of 
dropouts occurs in the 10th grade; a 
substantial number of withdrawals are 
by children of better than average in- 
telligence; a system of pupil account- 
ing should take in factors such as stu 
dent transfers and local labor markets; 
pupil mobility is high; and most stu- 
dents now remain in school until they 
can be released legally. 

Many tables and graphs are included 
illustrating these points. 

The report may be obtained for 20 
cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


POETRY 


(Continued from Page 47) 
be acquired by any intelligent per- 
son who will make the effort. It is 
best done in childhood. The mind 
then takes naturally to the beauti- 
lul and before the distractions ol 
lile have taken control of ow 
minds as they tend to do. The 
secret is always to keep poetry at 
hand and to try to learn or re- 
learn a line a day. Thus one can 
keep the old favorites fresh and 
bright in the memory and add 
others year by year till one has an 
inner resource which will add 
beauty to many an otherwise idle 
hour. 


“Into my heart's treasury 
I slipped-a coin, 

That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin. 


O better than the minting 
Of a gold crowned king 
Is the safe kept memory 
Of a lovely thing.” 
(Sara Teasdale) 








Summer 1958—70 days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, 
Yugoslavia, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young 
in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around, All expenses $1335. Write to: 


EFUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box 8) Pasadena, Calif. 
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Enrich Unit Study 


a few of the fascinating 
Childrens Press books on 


SCIENCE 
The True Book of 


Air Around Us 
Birds We Know 
Insects 

Moon, Sun, Stars 
Plants We Know 
Reptiles 


Science Experiments 


You and 


Atomic Energy 


Sciences of Mankind 
How the World Began 


OS 
iva 


the new 


“I WANT TO BE” series 


for youngest readers 


I Want To Be 


An Animal Doctor 
A Baker 

A Bus Driver 

A Coal Miner 

A Dairy Farmer 

A Fisherman 

A Nurse 

An Orange Grower 
A Pilot 

A Teacher 

A Train Engineer 


A Zoo Keeper 





Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there’s a Childrens 
Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 


perience with authentic 


material that’s lavish in color and 


presented in a way that’s sure to keep children’s interest. 


Write TODAY for your NEW free Correlation Guide (to 


spark REMEDIAL 


READING, 


and broaden SUBJECT 


AREAS) and complete catalog of Childrens Press books. 


Wililiiwwit. Press Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, til. 














Do your students understand 

the vital issues involved in the 
worldwide struggle against communism? 
Here for the first time is 


a text written especially 
for high school students— 


versus 


120 Alexander Street 


Communism 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 


7 
This new text strives to present a clear, balanced VW 
picture of democratic and totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment from the standpoint of actual human experience. It vividly portrays 
how democracy and communism differ in their attitude toward and treat- 
ment of individual citizens, enabling each student to reach meaningful 
understandings of the differences between these systems of government. 


For examination copies, write to the School Department, 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Democracy 


‘A 
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SOUTHWEST BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 
SENDS GREETINGS 


To the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation by its president, faculty, 
and staff. Fully accredited by the 
North Central Association, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and approved by 
the State Department of Edu- 
cation. We offer a full liberal arts 
course, the 64 hour elementary 
certificate, and foundation courses 
for secondary teaching. Second 
semester begins January 20. An ad- 
ditional 6 or 12 hours may be 
earned in Summer School June 2 
through August 22. We provide fine 
education in a wholesome Christian 
atmosphere. The average cost is 
below many schools. Smaller classes 
provide much personal attention. 
We train more people for public 
school teaching than for any other 
vocation. For additional information 
write to Dr. John W. Dowdy, Presi- 
dent, Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Missouri. 

















mons POWER 


A Teen Guide 
for Selt- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do"" problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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Could You Qualify? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


and for those academic activities 
which do not make rigorous de- 
mands on intellectual capacity. But 
when they studied mathematics, 
science, history, or literature, they 
would be regrouped for each activ- 
ity on the basis of demonstrated 
ability in that particular subject. 

Graduation high school 
would occur at the age of about 
sixteen for the average student, al- 
though some would be a little 
younger and some, who have ma- 
tured slowly or who learn with dif- 
ficulty, would be seventeen. After 
high school graduation, three 
courses are open to the student. 
He may go to work immediately; 
he may enroll in a trade school 
or junior college, which would be 
open to all high school graduates; 
or, if he passes the entrance exam- 
inations, he could enroll in the lib- 


from 


eral arts college. 
After High School 

Those who chose attend a 
trade school or junior college for a 
year or two before going to college 
would additional education 
profitable. The junior college 
would be an all-purpose institu- 
tion, and would include trade and 
commercial courses in great vari- 
ety as well as some general educa- 
tion, including English, mathemat- 
ics, history, and the sciences. But 
the emphasis will be on terminal 
courses of a practical value; the 
junior college would not be in- 
tended as preparation for profes- 


to 


find 





SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 
University of San Francisco 


Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30-August 2. 
$230 includes tuition, board and room 
and activities. 

Valencia, Spain. June 30-August 20. 
Several plans to fit individual require- 
ments from $599 including tuition, board 
and room, activities and round trip by 
plane New York-Europe. 

University of San Francisco Tour of 
Europe. Conducted by Dr. Donald 
Campbell. University credits. 

Europe and Africa. Featuring Norway 
and Sweden as well as African Morocco 
and countries in between. Conducted by 
Mr. Maxwell Hull. 

Europe for Teen Agers. Conducted by 


Mrs. Francis Arrieta from Burke's 
School. For girls only. 

Information: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, 
Dept. U., University of San Francisco, 


San Francisco 17, California. 

















FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World’s Leading Producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 
including The Ethnic Folkways Li- 
brary which contains an unusual se- 
lection of the music of over 300 peoples, 
recorded on location by native or- 
chestras and local groups; each Long 
Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
sive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. And the famous 
Songs to Grow On series for children. 
Anthology of Jazz and American Folk 


Music, International Science and Lit- 
erature series. 
For complete catalogue write to: 


Records & Service Corp. 
New York 36, N. Y¥. 


Folkways 
117 West 46th St. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
I Jour etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











VISIT BOOTHS 75-76 


at the 
MSTA Convention 


James Gilbert 


Row, Peterson and Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Austin Jones 








DING HO 
RESTAURANT 


American and Chinese Foods 
We Specialize in Cantonese Dishes 
“Across from the Statler” 
815 WASHINGTON AVE. 











Follett Publishing Company 


First Name in Social Studies 
Missouri Representative: 
HARRY E. SOPER 


Box 61, 1908 Bear Creek Dr. 
Columbia, Missouri 











For the Finest in Food 
Authorities Recommend 


Miss Hulling's Cafeterias 


in Downtown St. Louis 
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The 


ORIENT 
RESTAURANT 


505 N. SEVENTH ST. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Open Daily 
11:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. 
Including Sunday 


CEntral 1-9053 











fORK 19, N.Y. 
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PENSIONS THAT 
LICK INFLATION 


Booths 163-164 


J. L. Trimble, State Agent 








TEACHERS VISIT ... 


BLACK CAT CAFETERIA 


910 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Open 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. 








KEEP IN FORMED OF EVENTS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 
For A Quick Glance at the News, Read 

Monitor 


An International Daily 
Booth 73 


Newspaper 


Exhibited For Your Enjoyment 
At The Convention Nov. 7-8, 1957 











Welcome School Teachers 


Schulte’s Cafeteria 


‘412 NORTH 12TH ST. 
Breakfast - Luncheon - Dinner 


Open Every Hour 
Open Every Day 
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~ 
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sional courses or for graduate 


work in the universities. 


Role of Colleges and Universities 

Liberal arts colleges would be 
separate from the universities in 
most cases, and would be prepara- 
tory to them in the broad sense. 
During this four-year period, the 
student would be expected to be- 
come well grounded in the know- 
ledge and understanding necessary 
to intelligent, civilized men and 
women. For this group, the voca- 
tional or professional preparation 
would come later. Since most stu- 
dents would enter the liberal arts 
college at sixteen and graduate at 
twenty, they would be able to com- 
plete professional education with 
no greater delay than now occurs 
and to get a more complete libers! 
education than they now do. 
Everyone who enters the profes 


sions of law, the ministry, medi- 
cine, engineering, or teaching 
would receive a four-year liberal 


arts education before his profes- 
sional preparation. 

Liberal arts colleges will be both 
public and private, as they are 
now. The present private 
parochial colleges would probably 
change comparatively little except 
for eliminating vocational courses. 
Students will enter leave a 
year or two earlier than is now the 
but because ex 


and 


and 
case, aminations 
would be 
secondary 
rigorous 


required and _ because 
education would be 


more for this group, 
there would be no need to lower 
standards. In _ all 


standards would be raised. 


The university would come to 
mean a group of graduate and 
professional schools and would be 
distinct from the college. Enter- 
ing at the age of 
the student would go directly into 
a course in preparation for law, 
commerce, engineering, 
the ministry, teaching, or graduate 
study in preparation for a career in 
scholarship. Because college gradu- 
ation would be earlier and because 
the college would be less special- 
ized, the university courses would 
be a little longer than now in or- 


probability 


about twenty, 


medicine, 


Se Ses easement 
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AUTO INSUR 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 





Financial Responsibility Law 


For a rate quotation with 
no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Cyl. 


Are any male drivers under 


. Body Type 


age 21? . 


If you live in St. Louis Co. or 





; Jackson Co.—Indicate your suburb. 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 


PbA dk Over 65? ........ 


What percent do male drivers 
under 21 use auto? ................ 


ewanasenanasanaananal 


—_— — 
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For nearly haif a century Rubon Products 
have been demanded by school maintenance 
departments to keep classrooms spic and span. 
The high manufacturing standards of Rubon 
assure quick, easy and economical cleaning. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON — —— — 
RUBON WEDGE MOP 
RUBON RO-TA-REE MOP 
RUBON POLISH 
RUBON DUST AND WATER MOPS 


Sil ~ the best mors 
<guBo te feat ie POLISH 
~* INCORPORATED = 
9 i! D AWW ws 

115 SOUTH OSAGE ST. 

INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 














WELCOME) 


TO 
ST. LOUIS 


MAKE BOOTHS 


44 and 45 
YOUR MEETING PLACE 





See the New Sheldon 
Science Table 
and 
Universal Bleachers 











No One Ever Regretted 


Buying Quality 


HICKS-ASHBY (0. 


“Complete School Service” 


3006 Holmes St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











served, 


der to include some of the special- 
ized work now included as a part 
of undergraduate education. 
Master’s degrees would require 
1 minimum of two years beyond 
the baccalaureate, and the doctor- 
ate would require approximately 
five years of graduate work, so 
that most doctor’s degrees would 
be received at the age of twenty- 
five. 
the ele- 
and high schools would 
Master of Arts in 


This degree would re- 
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take the 


teaching. 


degree 


quire two years of professional 
work following the liberal arts de- 
With the 
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lege two years, 


teacher would begin his career at 
about the same age he now does, 
both 


edi 


but every teacher would be 


liberally and professional], 


cated, 


Community Conferences 
(Continued from Page 20) 


lor continuing such meetings in 


the future are set forth in a doc- 
ument entitled “The Brentwood 


Conference on Public Education.” 


Prepared by a special committee 


under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent B. George Saltzman, 
with Dr. Adolph Unruh acting as 


consultant, the document has been 
formally adopted by the Board ol 
Education. 

This 
“Articles of 
under 


the 
and 


document sets forth 
Authorization 
Operation” which the com- 
munity, the professional staff, and 
the Board of Education may func- 
carrying out co-operative 
discussion of 


education. It 


tion in 


study and matters 


related to public 
terms 


and in- 


defines certain perti- 
nent to the Conference 


a sample form to be 


also 
cludes used 
in reporting the outcome of group 
discussions. 

“Au- 


such 


Under the section entitled 
thorization”’ set forth 
items as the purposes of the Con- 

the principles ob- 
the limitations of author- 
the 


are 
ference, basic 


ity, the role and function of 
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WORKING WITH 


NUMBERS 








GRADES 

The most 1.8 

complete, i 
most teach- 

able, most Benbrook, 
meaningful Foerster, 
number pro- and Shea 
gram today! a RRTEXD) 


Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


COMPANY 





Publishers ® Austin, Texas 





—_— CHRISTMAS —— 
CRAFT PROJECTS 


You'll find them in our new 1958 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many 
exciting and interesting classroom 
items are available for your se- 
lection 

Write For 

FREE CRAFTS 
Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
34 Elmwood Parkway Chicago 35, Ill. 








Sheet Music for Bands—Orchestra 
Octavo—Piano—Solos and Methods 


NLE 


MUSIC CO. 


415 N. BROADWAY 
MOST COMPLETE MUSIC HOUSE IN ST LOUIS 


Buffet—King—Selmer—Rey nolds 


Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Roth Violins—Gibson Guitars 
Slingerland Drums 


Pianos and Accordions 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers au 
thors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully 
designed books, All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your’ manuscripts 
directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK 
Attn. Mr. Whittier 

New York 17, 


PUBLISHERS 
489 Fifth Avenue 
, 














FREE!! New Crafts Catalog 

“Key to a Successful Crafts Program” 
Copper Tooling, Copper Enameling. 
Wrought Iron Projects, Tilecraft, Shell 
Craft, Wooden Ware, Wood Burning, Block 
Printing—and many others. Write to... 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COMPANY 

P O. Box 1479 GD, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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NEW HANDICRAFTS 
Catalogue Available 


Improve your arts and crafts 
program by introducing new 
inexpensive creative craft proj- 
ects listed in THE HAND- 
CRAFTERS new catalogue. 
Detailed instruction helps free 
to teachers. 
’ 
Visit our Booth No. 27 at 
St. Louis or 
Send a postal card or letter today 
requesting a copy of 


1164 W. BROWN ST. 
WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 




















EUROPE:798] 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST Sth. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED . . . Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 
~ write for Free @ Booklet No  1¢-R, 
mA 


couron CARAVAN TOURS 
Dike 6220S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 4¢-m, 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 


make money writing. Hundreds 


now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. I tell you what to write, 
where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginners. 
Lots of small checks in a hurry bring 
cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send 
for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 


7464 Clark Street, Dept. 160-L 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 
GREAT WESTERN | 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


NOVEMBER, 1957 


BCPE, and how to initiate the 
first such meeting. The section 
entitled 
such items as the structure of the 


“Operation” — includes 
organization, the membership, the 
method of operation, community 
representation, individual roles, 
group leadership, the number of 
meetings, and the agenda. 

Two major purposes are care- 
fully defined: (a) working for bet 
ter schools through better com- 
munication between staff and pa- 
trons, and (b) helping to dissem- 
inate information about the 


schools to the general public. 
While recognizing that only the 
Board of Education is empowered 
by the state to organize and direct 
public education in the district, 
the BCPE is regarded as a method 
and means of making better de 
cisions through (a) discussion ol 
what is taught, (b) receiving com 
pilations of data, (c) sharing anal- 
ysis of that data, (d) receiving 
summarization of the work and 
opinions of the group, and (e) 
the development of educational 
beliefs. 

A number of procedures for 
carrying out each meeting of the 
Conterence are possible. One mosi 
likely to be tried this year in- 
volves a general session at which 
two sides of an educational issue 
are presented by a panel of two 
or four speakers, followed by dis 
cussion in small groups. 

Reaction to the conferences 
from citizens, staff, and board 
members has been very whole- 
some. Each group apparently has 
benefited through sharing ideas 
with the others and has enjoyed 
the opportunity of working to- 
gether on common problems. Par- 
ents and other conference partic 
ipants have indicated a_ willing- 
ness to learn about public educa- 
tion and to support reasonable 
solutions to current problems once 
they are informed of the facts. 
Amazing to some staff members 
has been the ability of lay people 
to quickly attain a grasp of edu- 
cational situations and to apply 
intelligent direction to the solu- 
tion of educational problems. 








We 
Cordially 


Inuite you 





to visit the HOLT exhibit (Booth 
No. 43) at the Annual Convention 
of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
Wallace W. Heisner 
will be pleased to show you the 


best in Junior-Senior high school 
textbooks. 


Be Sure to See 


OUR READING 


HERITAGE 
by Wagenheim, Brattig, Dolke and 
Aoblei 


a fresh, new, integrated series of 
high school anthologies that u- 
niquely satisfies the prime objective 
in teaching literature: to encourage 
boys and girls to read and to enjoy 
good literature. 


Henry Holt and Company 


The Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 11 











While in St. Louis 
VISIT 





1003-11 Market St. ( Hestnut 
St. Louis 1, Me, 1-4040 


e JUST 3 BLOCKS 
EAST OF AUDITORIUM 


® SEE DISPLAY 
OF ALL TYPES OF 


CAFETERIA 
EQUIPMENT 


and Supplies 
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EDITORIAL 


What is the MSTA? 


O the question What is the MSTA? one 
would perhaps get a different answer from 
every person asked. 

One person might say the Missouri State 
Teachers Association is the organization that 
guides and directs the plans to get our state to 
provide more state funds to improve education- 
al programs and increase teachers’ salaries. 

Another individual would answer that the 
MSTA is the driving force responsible for the 
establishment of great retirement systems in 
Missouri that help to attract and retain in 
teaching competent people and provide for 
their security upon completion of a career in 
the educational profession. 

Someone else will say this is the organization 
that is working to provide better classroom in- 
struction by working for higher qualifications 
for teacher certification and better programs of 
teacher education to prepare members for the 
profession. 

Others would point out the MSTA is the 
headquarters where members may purchase 
dependable insurance programs in the areas of 
life, automobile, accident-sickness and hospital- 
surgical, major medical and children’s at sub- 
stantial savings. 

16,000 to 
18,000 teachers gathered in one of Missouri's 


MSTA’s annual convention of 


two largest cities for three days to learn what 
is new in teaching, ponder the revision of the 
true and tried methods of educating, visit edu- 
cational exhibits and witness for relaxation 
some spectacular evening of entertainment 
would be the basis of some people’s answer to 
the question under discussion. 

Many would attach significance to the Read- 
ing Circle, Field Service, Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort, Film and Recording Service, Pub 
lications, Court Victories, Press and _ Infor- 
mation, Research, Credit Unions, directing 
campaigns, furnishing speakers and they would 
undoubtedly have justification for thinking this 
way. 

Each previous answer is correct and yet each 
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is only a part of the whole picture. The entire 





answer must necessarily be a composite of all 
these points of view and more. 

Actually the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation is a united group of about 32,000 mem- 
bers endeavoring in a democratic way to build 
good educational programs and a profession of 
the highest prestige. 

To answer the question another way we 
would say the MSTA is: 

The elected officers and appointed com- 
mittees of over 250 community teachers as- 
sociations 

Twelve members of the executive committee 

More than 1,000 delegates to the annual As- 
sembly of Delegates representing the more 
than 250 community associations electing these 
delegates 

Thirty-four departments, their elected of- 
ficers and committees 

Twenty members of the legislative com- 
mittee 

Ten members of the policy and plans com- 
mittee 

Twenty-seven members of the public re- 
lations committee serving at the state level and 
156 members serving at the county level 

Four members of the teachers’ salaries and 
term of office committee 

Twelve members of the teacher education 
and professional standards and ethics com- 
mittee 

Ten members of the educational and rec- 
reational center committee 

Six members of the sources of school revenue 
committee 

Presidents, secretaries and executive commit- 
tees of 10 district associations 
Future Teachers of 


Seventeen Missouri 


America chapters and 77 Missouri Future 
Teachers of America clubs, their officers, com- 
mittees and members. 

There are the hundreds, yes, even thousands 
of volunteer workers who put in time to make 
the Missouri State Teachers Association the 
power that it is. 

Thousands of others stand ready to do their 
bit when asked. 

We believe the latter group would include 
all of you. We sincerely hope it does. 
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our state needs... 
MORE AND BETTER PREPARED TEACHERS | 


THE PURPOSE OF THESE COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
IS TO PREPARE TEACHERS TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF THE CHILDREN OF OUR STATE 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 


1957 1958 1958 
Winter Spring Summer 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Opens Opens Opens 
1958 
The Northwest Missouri State College Jan. 27 June 3 
President J. W. Jones (Second 
Semester) 


Maryville 


The Northeast Missouri State Teachers College Dec. 3 March 10 June 9 
President Walter H. Ryle 


Kirksville 


The Southeast Missouri State College Dec. 2 March 10 June 9 


President Mark F. Scully 


Cape Girardeau 


The Central Missouri State College Dec. 3 March 12 June 2 


President Warren C. Lovinger 
Warrensburg 


The Southwest Missouri State College Dec. 4 March 12 June 3 


- President Roy Ellis 
Springfield 










































Happy conventioning! 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
welcomes you to St. Louis 
and invites you to visit 
our stores, Downtown and 


sn. enema Wnenewtte 


Conventions are loads of work, but they 
are fun, too. Whether you need a new 
coiffure, a bite to eat or something unusual 
to take home, we think you'l! enjoy SBF 
Downtown, we're at 7th and Washington; 
Westroads, showplace of the County, is at : 


Clayton Road and Brentwood Boulevard 





To get to Westroads, take: 
Lindell Express bus mark- 
ed Brentwood-Clayton, 
Delmar - Forsyth bus mark- 
ed Westroads Shopping 
Center, Forest Park bus 
marked Brentwood-Clayton. 








